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HE SEAL OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION (found on 
this title-page) with its beautiful and appropriate symbol of an ox standing 
between a plow and an altar, and the motto “ Ready for Either,” has attracted 
much attention, and many inquiries have been made as to its origin. The records 
of the Union furnish no other information on this point than the following votes. 
At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Union held June 23, 1846, 
immediately after the change of name from “ The General Missionary Convention 
of the Baptist Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign Missions 
and Other Important Objects Relating to the Redeemer’s Kingdom,” it was voted 
That the Assistant Treasurer be authorized to procure a new seal adapted to the new 
name of this corporation. 


And at the meeting on Nov. 29, 1847, the record reads 


The Committee appointed for that purpose reported, and presented a design for a seal 
for the Union. 


Voted, That the design for a seal presented by the committee be adopted. 


It is evident that between the first action of the Executive Committee and the 
second as printed above, the matter of a suitable seal for the Union had been 
under further consideration and a special committee had been appointed who 
procured the design which now delights the friends of the Missionary Union ; 
but although the editor has been over every item of the records of the committee 
from May 26, 1846, to the present time, no further record regarding the seal has 
been found. It is not known who composed the sub-committee which recom- 
mended the seal, or where they procured the design. 

An application to the librarian of the Astor Library, New York City, by Miss 
Parsons, editor of “ Woman’s Work for Woman,” elicits the information that this 
seal belonged to an Augustinian monk of the sixteenth century who was connected 
with the Vatican Library. The inscription was then in Latin. “ Ready for Either,” 
“Ready for service or sacrifice, as the Lord may call.” 
follower of Christ adopt this as the motto of his life. 
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THE COLOSSUS OF THE NORTH 


HE rapid development of Russia is attracting the keenest attention of the 
whole civilized world. ‘There is no other nation whose expansion is so 
much feared and whose progress is watched with so much solicitude as this nation, 
which covers the eastern half of Europe and practically the northern half of Asia. 
The mystery which attaches to its political movements adds immensely to the ab- 
sorbing interest with which its operations are viewed. Russia is a nation of con- 
tradictions. Its government is the most despotic, yet its people are in some respects 
the most free, while otherwise the most oppressed of any nation in the world. It 
is also in its higher, as well as in its lower circles, one of the most religious of all 
nations. ‘The Bible circulates freely throughout the Empire, and yet persecution is 
more severe and common than in any other Christian land. The attitude of Russia 
toward the Turkish question is acknowledged to be the deciding element in the 
present complications. Its influence in China has already become paramount, 
to the practical exclusion of all other political powers. It is conceded that the 
privileges which have been granted to Russia for railroads in China practically 
amount to the annexation of Manchuria to the Russian Empire ; and its territory 
is greater than that of any other nation at the present time. It is reported that an 
agreement has been reached between Russia and Austria as to the partition of 
European Turkey, and now we read of the advance of Russian influence in Persia. 
The priests of the Greek or Russian church have established themselves in Uru- 
miah, and multitudes from the old Nestorian church are uniting with the Greek 
church. ‘This points to the paramount influence of Russia in Persia 
With all this advance it comes as a cheering ray of intelligence to learn that by 
a recent decree the Czar has positively prohibited all labor upon Sunday, and has 
established a system of courts of justice for Siberia, where hitherto the power of 
petty officials has been arbitrary and absolute. He has also decreed that persons 
who are not members, in marrying members of the Greek church shall not be te- 
quired to sign a promise to bring up the children in the National church, a thing 
which has hitherto been demanded. ‘This last information seems almost too good 
to be true. One of the severest trials of the Stundists and Baptists and other dis- 
senters in Russia has been the forced separation from their children unless they 
would consent to have them baptized and educated in the forms of the Greek 
church. Families have been torn asunder, and children separated from parents 
for life, and placed in the care of monasteries or nunneries, or in families hostile to 
the religion of their parents, who would bring them up in the National church. 
This has brought greater grief and desolation to the dissenters than perhaps any 
other form of persecution. If this has ceased, a prayer of thanksgiving may well 
ascend from all interested in religious liberty, and it may well be believed it is but 
the precursor of a freedom which will in time do away with the severe and terrible 
persecutions which have afflicted dissenters and all in Russia who have not been 
in harmony with the Greek church. 
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The startling progress of Russia in influence and in power points to that nation 
as one of the most important factors in the world’s future; and while there is much 
in the Russian government and hierarchy which cannot be regarded with favor, the 
inherent religiousness, good temper, and kindness of the Russians as a people, may 
be expected to cleanse the nation of the evils which now afflict it. Piety is universal. 
If with this can be associated purity and intelligence, Russia may become a most 
beneficent factor in achieving the greater good of man. The spread of evangelical 
views as represented in the numerous communities of Stundists, who are almost 


identical with the Baptists in doctrine and practice, is a prophecy of what Russia 
may become. 


WOMEN OF BURMA 


FAMINE ON OUR FIELD.— India is a vast and greatly varied land, and dur- 

ing the late famine in Central and Northern India, the Telugu country, 

in which our American Baptist missions were located, was largely exempt. While 
there was considerable distress on account of the advanced price of food, and 
some suffering in particular localities, there were but few cases of real starvation. 
Now the conditions seem about to be reversed. Abundant rains have fallen all 
over the vast area covered by the recent famine, but they have been scanty in that 
part of South India occupied by the Telugus. The crops have withered in the 
intense heat, and multitudes of people on the verge of starvation are flocking to 
various stations, begging for food and work. Already several hundred people are 
employed on special work for the mission in order to preserve their lives, and if no 
rain comes a general appeal for famine relief will be necessary. We have refrained 
from appealing for funds for famine relief hitherto, preferring that the gifts of our 
American people should go to those who were in greater need. If the Missionary 


Union is compelled to make an appeal we trust the response will be as liberal as 
heretofore. 


|| | 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


HE difficulty of raising funds for missionary purposes, which has been espe- 
cially manifest the last few years, has beyond doubt raised an inquiry in many 
minds as to whether there may not be some serious errors in the present methods 
of carrying on work for the extension of the kingdom of Christ in all the world, 
as well as doubts as to the methods of raising funds. It must be true that where 
God has a work to be done he also provides the means for doing it, and any ap- 
parent deficiency of funds for carrying on missionary work cannot destroy the truth 
of this fundamental principle of divine sovereignty. ‘The experience of every mis- 
sionary society im the retrenchments which have become necessary for several years, 
while bringing much painful and distressing injury to missionary operations, has 
yet brought to light many instances in which the necessary economies have proved 
not only not injurious, but have been of actual benefit to the progress of true 
religion. Unworthy assistants in missionary work have been exposed by the reduc- 
tion of salaries, and the absolute necessity of economy has enabled the mission- 
aries in many instances to dispense with the services of helpers of whose character 
and value they have long been in doubt. This experience suggests whether there 
may not be still further reductions, in which saving of missionary funds can be 
effected without positive harm to the interests of the kingdom of Christ. Every 
true lover of Jesus Christ and of the progress of his reign in the earth shrinks 
from harmful retrenchment, and must view with much alarm the necessity for re- 
ductions even beyond the point which has already been reached. In view of the 
present situation we venture to raise some questions which have been suggested by 
a careful study of the history of the Christian church in the past, of missionary 
operations in recent years, and especially in regard to some features of religious 
development which have manifested themselves with special prominence in recent 
months. 

The course of modern missions during the present century has been one of mag- 
nificent devotion, brilliant achievement and blessed success. It has been rightly 
considered as marking an era in the development of the Christian church. New 
life, new vigor, new devotion and new methods have characterized this modern 
missionary epoch. Beyond question the Great Commission has received a new 
emphasis in the minds of the Christian world, which has brought it approximately 
to its proper position as the last command and parting words of the Savior. New 
methods have been devised for promoting the extension of the religion of Christ 
throughout the world, and these methods are continually being improved upon. In 
the mind of any true lover of Christ and his religion the present century cannot 
be considered other than the very best in the history of the Christian church, and 
it may be confidently hoped and expected that it is but the beginning of a century 
of larger consecration and achievement for the establishment of the reign of 
Jesus Christ in all the earth. 


It is, therefore, with no intention of seeking to lessen the glory of this age of 
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missions that we raise the question whether it may not be possible that in the mis- 
sionary revolution of the present century the pendulum may have swung too far. 
It will at once occur to every one acquainted with missionary operations that some 
of the methods of missionary work are radical departures from those which obtained 
in the primitive ages of Christianity, and we may perhaps be surprised to find that 
these methods are almost uniformly found in practice where the missionary work 
has undeniably achieved the least success. If we were to characterize the differ- 
ence between what may be called primitive methods and those methods which we 
have in mind, it would be the difference between boldness and faith on the one 
hand and timidity and want of confidence in the supernatural nature of Christi- 
anity on the other. 

We do not question the piety or the devotion of those who have used the methods 
concerning which we raise these questions. Possibly they have in many instances 
been too much concerned for the gospel, and have not trusted enough to its inher- 
ent divine power. We have never been able to question the piety of Uzzah, but 
he was over concerned for the safety of the ark of the Lord which God had taken 
into his own care. 

Is it not quite a usual thing, for instance, to read in letters from missionaries that 
certain applied for baptism, and that they had no doubt but they were sincere be- 
lievers in the Lord Jesus Christ, but thought it wise for them to wait for further 
instruction? This will be recognized as a characteristic idea in a very large 
portion of the letters which are received from the mission field. We never read 
such statements as these without inquiring where in the New Testament has any 
one obtained the slightest encouragement or authority for withholding baptism from 
any one who gives credible evidence of being a sincere believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Baptism is not established as a test of attainment but of discipleship, and 
is it not pertinent to inquire whether hundreds and thousands are not every year 
shut out from the privilege of Christian baptism, to the infinite harm of the king- 
dom? Every one so shut out becomes an obstacle in the path of other possible 
converts, and one such case, even though his own conversion may be sincere, may 
become a means of keeping many other of his friends and acquaintances in- 
definitely or finally out of the kingdom of Christ. The divine methods are the 
only true methods, and any departure from the scriptural standard for baptism must 
bring untold delay and injury to the progress of the gospel. 

We call attention to the practice of the apostles and early preachers of Chris- 
tianity to the contrary. All scriptural accounts of baptism represent it as prompt 
upon the profession of faith in Christ. We also believe that the history of the 
most successful modern missions confirms this view of scriptural baptism. In the 
early days of the Karen Mission it was conspicuously true that baptism followed 
immediately upon confession of faith. The thousands of Karens who were bap- 
tized in the Bassein District of Burma, or who flocked over the mountains to Arakan 
to receive baptism at the hands of the missionaries at Sandoway, the two thousand 
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baptized in a single year in the Toungoo District and in other portions of Burma, 
all received Christian baptism upon profession of faith, and it was this scriptural 
practice which laid broad the foundations of the glorious and successful Karen 
Mission of today. ‘These converts were not perfect, were not instructed ; they 
were ignorant, and like the church members in Corinth and other cities in the early 
days of Christianity, had not achieved final victory over the vices of their heathen 
lives; but the large majority of them were sincere Christians, and the blessing 
which has been granted to the work has proved the correctness of the method em- 
ployed. Not to multiply instances, we find the same principle adopted to a certain 
extent in the great ingathering among the Telugus at Ongole and in the adjacent 
fields which surround that as a centre. Much care was exercised to learn whether 
the converts were sincere in their profession of belief in Christ, but the develop- 
ment of their Christian life was rightly left to the period subsequent to baptism 
rather than insisted upon as a requisite for baptism. 

The most striking instance of the application of this principle is undoubtedly in 
the American Methodist missions in Northern India. Until within a few years 
the principle of probation, which obtains in the Methodist churches in this country, 
was adhered to in their missions in India; but many of the missionaries became 
dissatisfied with the slow progress of the mission, and were convinced that a period 
of probation, in the circumstances in which they were placed, was not only unscrip- 
tural but inexpedient. For the last few years the practice has been adopted of 
receiving at once into the Christian communion those who profess faith in Jesus 
Christ, and the number of baptisms reported in this field range in the neighbor- 
hood of fifteen thousand annually for the last few years. It is possible that in 
their practice these missionaries have gone to the other extreme, since it is reported 
that they receive multitudes who profess conversion or belief in Jesus Christ from 
a single hearing of the gospel, but certainly this revolution is affording great satis- 
faction to the missionaries, and has given a new and tremendous impetus to Meth- 
odist missions in Northern India. Other instances might be given, but these are 
sufficient to make clear the question which we desire to raise. 

Another and even more important point in missionary work to which we call 
attention is the practice of missionaries devoting themselves to the building up of 
native churches on American models, rather than preaching the gospel, and leaving 
the churches in heathen lands to develop in lines which, while true to all the funda- 
mental principles of the gospel, may yet vary in accordance with the life of differ- 
ent nations and peoples. Does the practice of many missionaries, in giving per 
sonal attention to the affairs of each native church, in examining the church rolls, 
and on their own personal authority or by their personal influence exerted through 
the church, disciplining the members of the individual churches, accord with the 
example of the apostles or the teachings of the New Testament? Unquestionably 
a vast amount of missionary time and energy is spent in these detailed labors, 
which represent a large outlay of missionary funds. If this detailed and exact 
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supervision of the native churches should not appear to be the wisest expenditure 
of missionary money and energy, it would unquestionably account for an unscrip- 
tural use of a very large portion of the funds which have been sent abroad to mis- 
sionary lands. Must the standards of American churches be exactly those to which 
Christian churches in India, Africa, China and Japan must be conformed? Is there 
not a flexibility in the gospel of Christ which, while insisting on certain fundamen- 
tal truths and principles, may adapt itself to the lives of widely varying peoples? 
Is the call of the Japanese Christians entirely unreasonable when they ask for a 
Christianity which, while true to the New Testament, shall be adapted to the cus- 
toms of Japanese life? While the Christian converts in other nations have not 
shown the independence of those in Japan, there is undoubtedly a great amount of 
unrest in the Christian churches on every missionary field under the exacting re- 
quirements imposed by many missionaries. Although not as outspoken as in Japan, 
this discontent yet results in vast injury and delay to the progress of the gospel. 
Instances are found on every missionary field where missionaries have unquestion- 
ably gone to the verge of disobedience to the scriptural command, that they should 
not lord it over their brethren. ‘The second question we raise, therefore, is whether 
a suitable independence on the part of the native converts should not be encour- 
aged, and whether they should not be assisted rather than dissuaded in their efforts 
towards self-government and self-assertion as long as they are consistent with the 
main principles of the gospel. We know that this policy is heartily pursued by a 
very large proportion of the force of foreign missionaries on all fields, but every 
missionary official knows too well from sufficient and painful instances that in too 
many cases the opposite is the case, and that missionaries have steadied the ark of 
the Lord with a firm and unyielding hand, and so have checked its course toward 
the City of Jerusalem, lo, these many years. The single house of Obed-Edom may 
perhaps have received a large blessing, but the full blessings of the gospel have 
been withheld from the largest possible spread among all the nations. Have we 
shown enough boldness and faith in Christian missions? Have we had enough 
confidence in the supernatural nature of the gospel of Christ? How small and 
insignificant its beginning! How disheartening the scattering of the first Christian 
church by persecution! But “they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the gospel,” and in three centuries Christianity was the ruling religion of 
the whole world. 

In the reconstruction of missionary operations it will be well to treat the religion 
of Christ less as a weak and helpless human affair, needing to be constantly stead- 
ied and bolstered by careful hands, and more as a divine revelation of truth, in- 
stinct with supernatural power and life, and able to make its own conquests over 
sin and ignorance in human hearts. If Christianity is so regarded there will be 
more time and men and money for making the gospel known to those who have 
never heard the word of truth, and for extending the knowledge of the truth to all 
races and tongues to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
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HE MISSION PROPERTY AT LUKUNGA, CONGO, is mentioned in an article 

in ‘Zhe Century for September, by the late Mr. E. J. Glave, which may be 
read by some of the contributors to the American Baptist Missionary Union. It 
is due to them to say that the printing press referred to is private property, over 
which the Union has no control. In regard to the house, Mr. Glave’s information 
was incorrect, since the accounts of the Treasurer of the Woman’s Society, which 
built the house, show that no damages were paid to the state as far as known. 
Certainly not such a sum as is named in Mr. Glave’s journal. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Mr. Glave did not intend to misrepresent the matter, since his references 
to the missionaries and their work are usually in terms of praise. He refers espe- 
cially to Rev. Henry Richards of Banza Manteke as “a very determined, zealous 
and hard-working missionary,” with a church which is rapidly growing, and now 
has “ seven hundred members whom Mr. Richards can rely on as being earnest 
Christians, who live according to the teaching of the missionaries.” ‘ Mudafu, 
the native drink, is prohibited.” 


OTES.— Two young Brahmo ladies have been admitted to pursue their studies 
in the classes of the Presidency College, Calcutta. This great innovation is 
vigorously opposed by the Hindu papers, on the ground of the danger to the young 
men. One journal argues that “ Boys and girls thus thrown together are sure to 
choose their partners themselves, and thus disappoint parents expecting to make 
money by marrying their sons!”— The American Baptist Publication Society has 
just issued a good story of adventure in the Himalaya Mountains, “On the 
World’s Roof,” by J. MacDonald Oxley. It gives a good idea of life and people 
in Northern India and Cashmire, and on the borders of Tibet, and is a capital 
book for the missionary department of Sunday-school libraries.— Rev. George 
Campbell, our missionary at Kayin, Swatow District, China, acknowledges a 
donation of Chinese scriptures from the American Bible Society, and a gift of 
Colloquial Scripture portions from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


ERSONAL.— Rev. H. Morrow, of Tavoy, Burma, reached Boston Sept. 19, 
returning to America for rest and the recovery of health.— Miss Gratia 
Clough sailed for India Sept. 4, for a visit to her father, Dr. Clough, of Ongole. 
— Rev. W. H. Leslie, M.D., and wife have returned to their field at Banza Man- 
teke, Congo, from their stay in America.— Rev. J. N. Cushing, D.D., President of 
Rangoon Baptist College, sailed from San Francisco Sept. 16, returning to Burma 
by way of Honolulu and Australia.— Miss Ada L. Newell sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Sept. 21, for Shaohing, China, and Miss Stella Relyea and Miss L. Minniss, 
for Kinhwa, China.— Miss Elia Campbell sailed Sept. 13, returning to Kayin, 
China.— Rev. William Carey Calder, of Moulmein, Burma, was married on Sept. 
23 to Miss Margaret Crozer Griffith, daughter of the late Benjamin Griffith, D.D. 
The impressive ceremony occurred in the Baptist Church at Upland, Pa., Rev. 
Henry G. Weston, D.D., President of Crozer Theological Seminary, and Rev. 
F. C. Woods, pastor of the Upland Church, officiating. 
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HE CHINESE LITERATI or scholars, are as a class solidly opposed to Chris- 

tian missionary work. When one was asked why this was so, he replied, 
“The scholar is accustomed to regard the common people almost as his beasts of 
burden, and receive from them profound reverence ; but as soon as they become 
Christians they cease to respect him.” This is the case everywhere ; the classes 
which lose most by the advancement of the religion of Jesus Christ are its greatest 
opponents. The scholars in China, the Buddhist priests in Burma, the Brahmans 
in India, the fetich doctors in Africa, the Mullahs in Persia, and the saloon- 


keepers in America, are found on the side of self-interest and at enmity with 
Jesus Christ. 


66(°HRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS.” —This important book, 

by Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., author of ‘ Foreign Missions After a Cen- 
tury,” is a study of foreign missions, with reference to their socioiogical influence 
and value. The work consists of the lectures on missions, delivered by the author 
before five theological seminaries, but greatly expanded and enriched for the pur- 
poses of publication. There will be two volumes, of which only the first is yet 
issued, containing four lectures: “The Sociological Scope of Missions,” “ The 
Social Evils of the Non-Christian World,” “ Ineffectual Remedies and Their Causes 


of Failure,” and “ Christianity, the Social Hope of the Nations.” 


The second vol- 
ume will contain : 


Contributions of Christian Missions to Social Progress,’’ with an appendix con- 
taining complete and classified statistics of foreign missions, a directory of mis- 
sionary societies, a bibliography of missions, and an index. 

This mere statement of the plan and scope of Dr. Dennis’ latest book is suffi- 
cient to show the unique and vastly important field which it occupies. It is evident 
that it is a book which no one who claims to be well informed on missions can leave 
without a most careful examination, and the standing of the author is a guarantee 
that the results of the immense study and research which he has put into the prep- 
aration of these lectures will yield results of the utmost value to every student of 
Christian missions and of the social well-being of mankind. The first volume 
comes from the hands of the publishers, the Fleming H. Revell Company, in very 
agreeable and satisfactory style. We await the appearance of the second volume 
for a full notice of the statements and conclusions which Dr. Dennis has offered 


to the Christian public in this comprehensive study of the influence of missions on 
mankind. 


“The Dawn of a Sociological Era in Missions,” and ‘“ The . 
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POBIEDONOSZEFF, the President of the Holy Synod of the State church, 

e is usually credited with the responsibility for the persecutions against the 

Jews and others in Russia. He now denies this, and says: “It does not enter my 

mind to persecute the followers of any religion. What religious and truly believing 

man could do this?” Now we would like to ask: Who ¢s responsible for the 
severe persecutions of the pious and peaceful Stundists and Baptists in Russia? 


HE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY have added to their already numerous 
and valuable missionary publications “ Seven Years in Sierra Leone,” by 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.,— the story of the work of William A. B. Johnson 
in Regents Town, Sierra Leone, from 1816 to 1823. Sierra Leone is well-known 
as an important political centre of British power in Northwest Africa, and also as 
a former place of refuge for the cargoes of slaves captured from slave-ships by 
British cruisers; but little is known in America of the successful missionary work 
carried on there. This volume will be welcomed by American readers for the 
information it gives on a little-known subject. Price, $1.00.— They have also 
issued “ The Gist of Japan,” by Rev. R. B. Peery, which aims to give a compre- 
hensive summary of missionary work in Japan. ‘This will prove useful to those 
who desire to find in small compass a large amount of information as to Christian 
work in the Sunrise Kingdom. Price $1.25. 


PECIAL ATTENTION is called to the very interesting article by Mrs. Packer, 
“ A Cart Journey in Burma.” It gives a rare view of country life in Burma, 


and touches on many features in the life of the people and missionary work among 
them. 


PLOUGHING IN THE RICE FIELDS OF 
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A BURMAN VILLAGE 


A CART JOURNEY IN BURMA 


MRS. J. PACKER, MEIKTILA, BURMA 


UNGBINLE ASSOCI- 


ATION called us to. 


Myingyan. This was 


my first visit to Myin- 


gyan, a city of fifteen 

thousand or more. A 
good sized town packed full of Burmans 
was a pleasant sight to me. There are 
many Chinese and Kolahs also, with their 
substantial places of business. These en- 
terprising foreign natives are already es- 
tablished in every accessible place in Upper 
Burma. The street preaching where a 
large crowd gathered to listen one evening, 
was an occasion of great interest. 

On leaving Myingyan we did not take 
the M’Hlaing road, which would have 
brought us home — a distance of sixty miles 
—in four days or less. We went instead 
across the Myingyan district to Mt. Popah 
and up to the highest village, then down 
round to the east side and across our own 
district to Meiktila. It is a journey of 
about a hundred miles, and it took us ten 
days to make it. Verily there is a difference 
between railroad trains and Burman carts. 
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Much.of our way was among the hills and 
on the mountain, and very hard, as the cart- 
men kept saying. At midday we always 
made a stop of about three hours, and after 
dark would pull up at some village for the 
night, not getting away till seven or later 
the next morning. These were our times 
for preaching and getting acquainted with 
the people, as well as for rest and meals. 
We had with us our preacher, Ko Po Zan, 
our Bible woman, Ma Pyngyee, our cook 
and two carts and cartmen. 

Passing over our first noon rest at a 
village where a crowd of people about the 
zayat kept us talking incessantly, we reached 
at dark the little village of Kyouk-poo. 
Not being much of a jungle wallah I had 
looked forward to the luxury of a zayat, 
though at best it might be a rude one with 
only a thatch roof, where we might curtain 
off a room and eat our supper in peace and 
seclusion. But no such comfort as that. 
No zayat there; so the ¢h’gyee (headman) 
hospitably allowed us to draw up our carts 
in his wz (enclosure) and near his house, 
where his own cattle were put up for the 
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night, and where they were: quietly eating 
from the heaps of millet stalks on the ground. 
Our camp chairs were unstrapped and set 
on the ground under the broad, low eaves 
of the th’gyee’s house. The settles are an 
essential feature of Burman life. Some, 
like this one, are attached to houses, some 
detached and used in common by three or 
four families. Here and there you will find 
one under a tree by the village street. 
These are more public property. Some are 
roofed lightly with thatch or mats, some 
are open to the sky. Never serving the 
purpose of a stranger’s zayat, they are the 
places where village gossips do love to con- 
gregate. This one was occupied by the 
th’gyee and as many of his friends as could 
crowd themselves onto it. Those who could 
not found place on the veranda and on the 
ground. A dozen or more men squatted 
on the ground ina straight line from the 
settle to the nearest cart. Our own lantern 
hung to the eaves was the only thing to 
throw light upon the scene. I noticed only 


two or three women, belonging probably to 


the house. The other women of the village 
would be at their own houses with their 
sleeping children. 

Our supper was prepared on a hearth 
made by a few broken bricks placed on the 
ground so as to make a hollow for the fire. 
When ready it was put on a thin board 
about the size of an old-fashioned tea-tray 
and this placed across the long, flat arms of 
the Indian chair in which the “sayah” sat. 
I then drew up to the “ evening board,” and 
after a blessing we ate in the presence of 
this company, who watched us in silence. 

Both before and after supper we sang 
hymns and talked with them of the way of 
life. At last we had evening prayers, Ko 
Po Zan reading from the scriptures and ex- 
plaining. They were a very quiet, attentive 
congregation. As we were ready to break 
up, the old rotten floor of the settle with its 
contents fell tothe ground. Nothing worse 
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happened than a good laugh. After they 
had picked themselves up they went home 
and we retired. Where? To our carts, of 
course. I would not ask for a better 
“sleeper” on the journey than a Burman 
ox-cart, provided it is stationary. I cannot 
say so much for it as adressing-room. The 
next morning before we were off, the women 
and children came about and we told them 
of the way of life. 

About noon that day we stopped at zayats 
just outside of Z’gyan, a large village of 
about two hundred houses. Slowly the 
carts had pulled us through dust and sand 
under a blazing sun and here we came upon 
a bit of lovely nature, created, it would seem, 
for wayworn pilgrims. A grove of tama- 
rinds, some of them hundreds of years old, 
overarching a wide space made a cool, de- 
licious shade. In a few spots the sun’s 
rays pierced through and fell onto a brick 
wall about three feet high, plastered with 
cool, grey cement. This wall enclosed a 
square in the centre of which was a deep 
well with its cemented brick curb. The 
water filtered through the ground from a 
marshy place on the other side of a high 
bund which ran alongside of the road for 
some distance —a place where buffalo and 


other kine, including the human kind, wal- 


lows —a general bathing-tub for the whole 
community, men and beasts. From the 
well the water came cool and sweet and 
clear. Beyond the tamarinds was a gar- 
den of trees and a long line of palms. 
These ancient tamarinds are worth see- 
ing. Towering above everything except 
the palms, with trunks forty feet or more 
in girth, they spread out huge, protecting 
branches covered with foliage dense enough 
to shut out the mid-day sun, and made up 
of leaves small and delicate as the young 
leaves of a sweet-briar. This fineness of 
foliage is a characteristic of many of the 
forest trees here. Lovers of nature at home 
would covet them for their grand and pic- 
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turesque effect in a landscape as well as for 
their exquisite foliage. 

We had scarcely set our chairs down on 
the ground (for the zayat had been newly 
smeared with earth oil) when a crowd of 
women and children, with a sprinkling of 
men,came about. Ko Po Zan had gone into 
the village to preach. Having had nothing 
but the coffee and bit of toast we took 
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them unkempt and filthy — the men clad in 
much the same style as the women but often 
minus the jacket. The children of twelve 
and under were untrammeled by a rag of 
clothing. We are used to unblushing nak- 
edness in this country, but such a collective 
mass as stood before us here was rather 
oppressive. They were silently taking 
notes. Burmans are gifted at that. But 


BURMAN WOMAN 
before starting in the morning, I felt too 
faint to speak. But there they stood gaz- 
ing. They had never seen such specimens 
before, the ponderous sayah and the very 
small woman who sat opposite him. And 
what kind of specimens were they? The 
old jackets and petticoats hanging to the 
women had never seen soap and water and 
never would. When their time comes they 
will die in those dirty rags. Every one of 
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it troubles them very much that they cannot 
see our feet. 

On one of my husband’s jungle trips he 
had been talking to the Burmans who had 
gathered about him, when a woman spoke 
up and said: 

“We are glad to see the teacher’s face 
and to listen to his words, but we cannot 
see his feet.” 

Had we gone into the village we would 
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have found nothing very different from what 
had come out tous. The country folk of 
Upper Burma are scarcely changed in their 
appearance and ways from the old Burman 
days. Their clothes and few articles of 
household use and their food, they produce 
and manufacture within their own borders. 
Yet these people, so squalid, so poverty- 
stricken looking, have each their holiday 
suit laid away in the family chest and 
brought out on special occasions — beau- 
tiful soft silks, hand-woven on their own 
country looms, and exquisite Burman jew- 
elry. 

Since the opening of Upper Burma the 
old native trade roads have been much im- 
proved and the outside world has found its 
way to this secluded region, and the simple 
folk who you would think to look at them 
were grown to the soil, sometimes find their 
way out. Shans from beyond the mountains 


on the east come to villages on the west 
side of Popah to trade, and a th’gyee’s wife 
of one village said to me: 


“ Yes, I have been to Meiktila and seen 
the ladies driving in their carriages.” And 
had I seen this lady herself in Meiktila in 
her holiday attire I do not suppose I would 
have recognized her, for though there are 
distinctions of rank which they well under- 
stand among themselves, it does not appear 
in their every-day clothes. You could not 
tell the wife of a th’gyee from the com- 
monest cooly woman, for any difference in 
personal appearance. Her clothes are as 
old and dirty and scant— her jacket flying 
open its entire length —a baby in her arms 
or astride her hips, and naked children of 
all sizes besetting her. But this woman 
knows her place and the villagers recognize 
it. She is, too, as good a manager of her 
husband’s affairs as he himself, if not better. 

Such were the people who came out to 
us at Zgyan, and as the breakfast delayed 
long I could bear their silent gazing no 
longer, so I at last asked them what they 
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wanted. The expected answer came from 
an urchin: 

We want nothing.” 

Then I laughed—*nothing to do— 
plenty of time —don’t want anything — 
now tell me,” I said, leaning forward in 
my chair and looking laughingly at them, 
“ what have you come here for?” 

One middle-aged, pleasant-looking little 
woman answered in a quiet voice, “ we've 
come to see.” 

“ All right,” I said, “ you’ve seen, haven’t 
you? Now I'll tell you what we have come 
here for.” 

As simply as I could I told them of the 
one true God and his Son, Jesus Christ our 
Savior. They listened as they had gazed, 
in silence, except one man who plied me 
with a number of questions one after an- 
other, as I answered them, until at last he 
suddenly asked : 

“ What do you worship?” 

I had been speaking about prayer, to 
whom and through whom we should pray, 
but I replied: 

“ This unseen, eternal God, our Creator, 
I have been telling you about.” 

But he repeated the question, “ What do 
you worship?” 

Then | saw his trouble and said to him: 
“This unseen God, our Creator and Heav- 
enly Father—no image of him or any kind 
of substitute, but himself only. This is 
what He requires.” 
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“Don’t understand!” and off he went 
before I could say another word. 

So sensitive are these people about their 
idols joined to their idols” —and it 
seems impossible for their minds to take 
hold of the idea of worshiping a purely 
spiritual being. One would think that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation was specially 
adapted to meet this mental condition, and 
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ever —a spectacle for Burmans, if not fo 
angels. 

We spent the night at We Loung, where 
we found zayats, and before leaving in the 
morning managed to gather quite a congre- 
gation to preach and sing to. At Aye-yna 
where we made our noon stop, a good 
part of that little village assembled at the 
th’gyees “to see.” The sayah had been 
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it is, but it is the one doctrine of all others 
most difficult for them to receive. 

The man was gone, but three elderly 
women who had been standing behind my 
chair, came to my side and told me that 
what I had been saying was good, very 
good, and to go on talking, for they would 
like to listen more. _I was only too glad to 
talk with any who were truly interested. 

When our meal was at last served we 
were an object of more intense interest than 


there before but the k’l’ma—as they call 
foreign women of every description — was 
a new object of curiosity; especially so, as 
she would not let them spend all their time 
seeing, but made them talk. We hoped to 
reach S’tane that evening, but it got so late 
we encamped on the way about an hour 
from the town, not knowing we were so near. 
It was a very solitary place, on the height 
of a deep gorge through which we had just 
come, crossing a stream at the bottom. 
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‘There was a spreading tree by the roadside 
which evidently was a stopping-place for 
carts, and under this we encamped. Taking 
down our chairs and putting on our wraps, 
for the night air was very chilly, we sat by 
the blaze of a fagot fire, thankful we were 
so well off. Supper being over, we went to 
our respective sleeping apartments — the 
urmans being wrapped in their blankets 
on the ground —and knew nothing till the 
morning dawned. 

Reaching S’tane early, we got a Burman 
to guide us to the mountain road. We 
would gladly have spent a day in that fine, 
large town but were in haste to get up the 
mountain and round to our own side. We 
were already far above the plain. 


The day 
before we had been coming over the hills 
which lie in irregular broken terraces at the 
foot of Mt. Popah, down into deep gorges 
and up again by narrow roads, merely the 
ways marked out by successive cart travel. 
Voleanic bowlders of all sizes were lying 


about, round which the carts made many a 
sharp turn where they could not surmount 
them. You wouldn’t believe these lumber- 
ing carts with their unshapely solid wheels 
could do it, or that those slow oxen who 
creep along the level road as if they were 
asleep, could dash themselves and all be- 
hind them down such steep, rough places 
in such gallant style, and then dash right 
up the opposite side like a battery charging 
up a height. ‘They made noise enough for 
a dozen gun carriages, and the shrieking of 
the wheels heightened the effect. 

At certain elevations on the road we had 
fine views of the mountain, especially as we 
approached Legyee-yua, the first village we 
come to on the mountain. From there on 
the scenery both before and behind is beau- 
tiful and grand. At Legyee-yua we were at 
least fifteen hundred feet above the plain. 
The highest peak of the mountain is said 
to be five thousand feet above sea level. 
The air was very clear and the mountain 
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rose before us, showing on its surface far 
above us not only rugged outlines of pre- 
cipitous rocks and bare earth, but forest 
growth and the sear tints of fields of dry 
grass and stubble, as well as the soft green 
of distant plantain orchards. The irregular 
broken masses of earth and rock forming 
the edge of the crater are much lower on 
the side we were ascending —a little west 
of north — than on the east and south, thus 
disclosing the wall of the crater on that side 
to a considerable depth, and also the enor- 
mous rift opening from the crater toward us. 
The lower part of this is pretty well filled 
up with soil, and here is where most of the 
cultivating is done. 

I turned to look out of the back end of my 
cart just in time to look down into a narrow 
gorge upon the tops of tall trees growing 
in its cool depth. Beyond and below were 
the foothills, tier below tier, some with rol’- 
ing tops, but for the most part broken and 
irregular, tumbled together as it were, and 
covered with vegetation, sparse or abundant. 
From the hills stretched the seeming level 
plain to the river. ‘The forms of the twin 
mountains, Toungtha, were blue in the dis- 
tance. Here and there groves betrayed the 
presence of villagers. The green by the 
water courses, the patches of light-colored 
stubble, fields of millet stalks, waste places 
covered with brown grass, and long reaches 
of earth and white sand were blended by 
the all-pervading thin, white haze suffused 
with the afternoon sun. We could not sec 
Myingyan, but we knew by the Toungtha 
hills where it lay. 

The afternoon wore away and near sunset 
we passed along Kyouktgah, jealously con- 
cealed by its high hedge, through a lane 
cool and shady. The wailing wheels had 
announced our coming, and as we passed 
along, a scaffolding just as high as the 
hedge was crowded with naked urchins 
who looked for all the world like a troop of 
monkeys, watching our progress as though 
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we had been a traveling circus. We passed 
out of the lane onto the open side of the 
mountain, and when the sun set I got out 
and walked with the rest. We passed an- 
other village, and twilight deepened into 
gloaming. Still the cart-road could be dis- 
tinguished. At last it seemed to turn into 
a millet field, and we turned in there, too — 
the carts lumbering after us — to our sorrow. 

May my benighted feet never wander 
into a millet patch again. There were 
cart-tracks plenty, crossing and recrossing. 
We tripped and floundered and sprawled 
over the dry, slippery millet stalks strewn 
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thick and strewn thin everywhere. It grew 
darker and darker. The wind swept down 
the mountain, chilling us to the marrow. 
Then we heard the clear tone of a K’zeek 
ringing from a Kyoung, and took heart. 
There was a village somewhere about. 
Presently one of our company found the 
right track and we soon walked into Toung- 
baw-yua (village on the mountain) a weary 
set. This is a village of forty houses, and 
the most important one on the mountain as 
well as the highest up. 

It was soon known that strangers had 
come, and the th’gyee, a pleasant-faced man, 
met us very kindly. He was abundantly 
and marvelously clothed, and more defi- 
nitely than this | cannot describe his ap- 
pearance. His wife answered the descrip- 
tion | have given above of the th’gyee’s 
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wives. Both gave us a welcome, kind and 
courteous and most cheering to benighted 
travelers. ‘They curtained off half of their 
veranda, making a little room and — believe 
my eyes! brought out a cot and placed it 
there for our use. The men of the village 
soon gathered on the premises to see us, and 
after I had gone to bed | could hear them 
talking with the sayah and the preacher 
about the things pertaining to eternal life. 

The next morning early Mr. Packer with 
the th’gyee and several villagers as well as 
the men of our party, went up the rift into 
the crater and descended to the bottom, 
which is just a narrow gorge. The walls 
of the crater slope down in irregular, pre- 
cipitous masses, covered in most places 
with luxuriant vegetation. They brought 
back no game and saw nothing more ter- 
rible than a deer at a safe distance from the 
gun. But they brought a little mountain 
honey, white and pure and most delicious. 
It was a pleasant excursion for any one 
who has strong back and legs, or better, a 
pony. But I had none of these, and so 
stayed at the th’gyee’s with Ma Pyngyee. 

During the morning numbers of women 
came at different times to see us. 
were so pleased that a foreigner would make 
friends with them, as they put it. 
equally pleased with their confiding friendly 
ways. I felt it was an unusual opportunity 


They 
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and I was grateful that they listened pa- 
tiently while I talked to them somewhat at 
length of the way of life, and then at odd 
times we had more informal gossiping chat, 
for they were curious to know about us — 
where we were from —where our children 


were and what they were doing and all that. 
When I was tired Ma Pyngyee read and 
talked with them. She is always ready to 
speak to the women about the Savior, and 
they listen well to her. 

As soon as the party returned from the 
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crater we had dinner cooked and the carts 
made ready, and then took leave of our kind 
hosts and those of their people who stayed 
by to see us off. 

Sabbath morning we were at Kyouktagah 
and held services under a shed attached to 
the th’gyee’s house, where a number of 
villagers, not a large company, gathered to 
listen. At nightfall we reached a village 
which had been deserted some time before 
when crops were bad and times were hard. 
Many of the villagers had returned, but the 
houses were still in a terribly dilapidated 
condition. 

The next noon we encamped under an im- 
mense banyan across the field from Th’bin- 
yua. On sending to the village for water 
the th’gyee, a young man, invited us so 
cordially to his house, that after breakfast 
we had the carts made ready and all went 
over to the th’gyee’s. His house was new 
and large for a village house, and it had a 
spacious veranda where a large number of 
his people were assembled. We sang for 
them a few times, a verse or two at a time, 
and Sayah or Ko Po Zan would speak to 
them on the theme contained in the verse. 
Then Ko Po Zan prayed, and after that | 
spoke to the women, the men remaining in 
their places and listening. 

In this country men generally like to 
listen when a missionary preaches to women, 
and a good thing it is, for though the women 
are as free to listen as they are to work, they 
are generally indifferent hearers, for the 
reason that as their own religion holds out 
to them scarcely a shadow of hope, they 
naturally think that the advantages of the 
gospel are all for men. In this the men 
fully acquiesce. So we improve every op- 
portunity to impress on them both that the 
privileges and requirements of the gospel 
are for men and women alike. 

We took our leave after a few minutes’ 
chat with the th’gyee and his wife, who with 
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their surroundings appeared much more 
civilized than anything we had seen on our 
way. But if we had taken these young 
people by surprise I cannot say that we 
would have found them different in any 
wise from their people, and they certainly 
looked like all the rest we had seen. As it 
was, with her handsome dress and powdered 
face, though a native of the district she 
looked as if she had “seen” Mandalay or 
some other large place. But her manner 
was pretty and shy —a marked contrast to 
the th’gyee’s wife at Th’b’yay-gaing, where 
we spent that night, who was neither pretty 
nor shy, but when the men were discussing 
would put in a bright, sharp word, and not- 
withstanding “she had been to Meiktila,” 
etc., was as slovenly and unkempt a th’- 
gyee’s wife as I ever saw, yet we remember 
our visit to Th’byay-gaing with pleasure. 
We were not greatly beholden to the hospi- 
tality of the th’gyee, but we were allowed 
to come onto his premises and use water 
for cooking; and being at his place, a 
goodly company of men gathered there 
even at that late hour, to whom the truths 
pertaining to eternal life were spoken in 
a simple, impressive way with questions 
and answers, Ko Po Zan sitting on a mat 
on the ground and they about him. A 
single light lighted up the faces of some, 
leaving the rest in shadow. They had 
never heard these things before. That was 
not true of most of the places we had been 
to. The next morning we did not get away 
early, as a great many women and children 
“came to see,” giving us another good 
opportunity to preach. The next night we 
encamped on the road, having lost our way. 
From there we took as direct a line to 
Meiktila as we could, arriving after another 
night on the road, at noon of the tenth day 
from Myingyan. I have lived till now and 


this is my first real jungle trip among 
“ Never say die.” 


heathen. 


THE RANGOON BAPTIST COLLEGE 


REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., PRESIDENT 


A° long ago as 1867 the missionaries in 

Burma began to feel that steps ought 
to be taken towards the establishment of a 
schdol that should develop into a college 


shadowed what was aimed at rather than 
what existed. Owing to increasing age, 
and the care that fell upon him as Presi- 
dent of the Karen Theological Seminary, 

after about a year’s service he 


resigned, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. C. H. Carpenter of 
Bassein. A large compound 
with a dwelling-house directly 
across the street from the 
Karen Theological Seminary 
had been purchased and a dor- 
mitory had been erected. Mr. 
Carpenter had the conviction 
that the school should be trans- 
ferred to Bassein as the best 
place for its development into 
a real college. He said that 
the Bassein district contained 
the largest number of Chris- 
tians, and these would undoubt- 
edly give much assistance to 
the school. Other missionaries 
felt that it would be a serious 
injury to remove the _ school 
from Rangoon, which was the 
capital of the province, as well 
as its commercial and educa- 
tional centre. Finding that the 
removal of the school to [as- 
sein received scarcely any sup- 
port from the missionaries, Mr. 
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and meet the requirements of young men of 
the native churches for a collegiate educa- 
tion. After several years of discussion, in 
May, 1872, Rev. J. G. Binney, D.D., with 
the approval of the Executive Committee 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
started a school which was styled the Ran- 
goon Baptist College,—a name that fore- 


Carpenter resigned after a ser- 
vice of two years. 

Rev. J. Packer, D.D., was 
appointed President in March, 1875, and 
with the assistance of his cultivated wife 
developed a school of great promise. Many 
of their pupils afterwards became important 
helpers in the mission. At different times 
Miss Miller and Miss Chase were associated 
with them. Most unfortunately Dr. Packer 
met with a serious accident which, aggra- 
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vated by increasing physical debility caused 
by the climate, compelled him to return to 
the United States for recuperation in 1879. 
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co-workers. Many things, however, growing 
out of past disagreements in regard to the 
school, prevented any great growth and 


It was a grievous blow to the school that prosperity; and perhaps the time for a 


no one was 
sent to fill his 
place. In con- 
sequence of this 
the school was 
closed until his 
return early in 


1881. Near’ 


the close of Dr. 
Packer’s second 
term of service 
the school was 
affliated with 
the Calcutta 
University as a 
High School 
whose pupils 
were eligible 
for the Matric- 
ulation Exami- 
nation of that 
university. For 
a time Rev. B. 
P. Cross was 
associated with 
Rev. Dr. Pack- 
er, but was sub. 
sequently trans- 
ferred to the 
Karen Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 
In Mareh, 1887, 
ill health again 
compelled Dr. 
and Mrs. Pack- 
er to visit the 
United States, 


and Rev. J. N. Cushing, D.D., then served college was not yet ripe. 
as a locum tenens for six months, until the 
arrival of Professor and Mrs. Roach in 
October, 1887. In 1890 Rev. D. C. Gilmore 
and Miss Gertrude Clinton joined them as __ problematical. 
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But the patient 
and earnest workers of these years were 
laying a good foundation, without which 
any subsequent prosperity would have been 
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In May, 1892, Professor Roach accepted 
the responsible position of Superintendent 
of the Mission Press, and Rev. Mr. Cushing 
was asked to take temporary charge of the 
college, and Feb. 11, 1895, was appointed 
president. The school has prospered from 
year to year. In November, 1892, the 
Primary department was restored prepara- 
tory to the establishment of a Normal 
department, which was finally opened in 
January, 1893. Not only do most Indian 
colleges have schools with Middle and Pri- 
mary departments associated with them for 
the purpose of having a nucleus of well- 
trained pupils for the High and College 
departments, but the Primary department 
was needed to furnish suitable opportunities 
for the Normal classes to learn the practice 
of teaching. The Normal department was 
imperatively required for the purpose of 
supplying certificated teachers for our Mis- 
sion Schools, the orders of the Govern- 
ment Education Department prohibiting 
any schools from coming under the super- 
vision of that department unless it had a 
staff of such teachers. A very liberal grant 
of salaries and stipends was made by the 
Government towards the support of this 
Normal department. 

In August of the same year a Kinder- 
garten department was opened, towards 
which also the Government made an ap- 
propriation for outfit and the salary of a 
teacher. From its beginning for a year 
or more this department was under the fos- 
tering care of Miss Frederickson, a trained 
kindergartener, who also lectured on the 
principles of Kindergarten to the Normal 
students. After her removal to Mandalay 
Mrs. Hicks took supervision of the work. 

In 1894 the institution was raised to a 
first arts or second grade college, and 
affiliated as such with the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. In March, 1894, Rev. L. E. Hicks, 
Ph.D., and wife arrived. He took charge 
of the Science course. He brought with 
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him a large experience as a professor in 
Denison University and the University of 
the State of Nebraska. Mrs. Hicks also 
has rendered invaluable aid in giving in- 
struction to various classes. In 1895 Rev. 
W. O. Valentine arrived and assumed the 
direction of the Normal department, for 
which he was specially fitted by previous 
study and teaching in the United States. 
In March, 1896, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
more returned to the United States for the 
recuperation of their health, and in May of 
the same year Professor and Mrs. Roach 
and Rev. H. H. and Mrs. Tilbe joined the 
College, and at once entered enthusiastically 
into the work, Professor Roach taking 
Mathematics and Mr. Tilbe teaching Eng- 
lish, and at the same time preparing 
himself to give instruction in the Pali 
language. 

From 1892 the number of pupils has in- 
creased in the years respectively as follows : 
122, 222, 322, 365, 438. One of the most 
interesting features of the recent growth is 
the interest which so many of the native 
Christians have felt in the prosperity of the 
College. This interest they have shown 
not only by sending their sons, but in gifts 
of money for the College. 

The growth of the College made it desir- 
able that the College should have the use 
of the former Seminary Compound. This 
furnished needed additional dormitory and 
recitation-rooms and houses for the pro- 
fessors. A large dormitory, a laboratory 
and a hospital have been erected on the 
College compound, and a dormitory for 
girls has been built on the old Seminary 
compound. 

The needs of the College are many. 
A new dormitory is imperatively required 
to accommodate the increasing number of 
applicants. A permanent endowment of at 
least fifty thousand dollars ought to be 
raised at once to place this institution 
beyond the possibility of failure and to 
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allow the advance of the College to an in- 
stitution competent to qualify students for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, when it 
will be fully equipped for its work. 

In religious matters the College has a 
very decided character. Almost all the 
students in the High and College depart- 
ments are Christians, and the per cent of 
non-Christians in the lower departments 
is comparatively small. The aim of the 
College is to take the promising young 
men of the native churches of all races in 
Burma and raise up an educated and intel- 
ligent ministry and laity for the future 
guidance of our churches. Not only is the 
Bible taught an hour every day in all the 
classes, but there are Sunday preaching 
services in three languages, and a Sunday- 
school which all attend. There is a weekly 
general prayer meeting and three societies 
of Christian Endeavor: English, Burman, 
and Karen. The College Church is an 
earnest missionary body, and contributes 
liberally for missionary work to the funds 


of the Burma Baptist Missionary Conven- 


tion. The College thus bears a very vital 
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relation to the highest future prosperity of 
our churches in Burma. It has come into 
existence as the imperative outgrowth of 
the needs of our mission to keep hold of the 
young men who are the flower of our native 
churches, and educate them under evangeli- 
cal influences with the avowed and con- 
stant aim that their energies shall be devoted 
to the good of the churches and the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom in the regions beyond. It 
is thus the natural product of the growth 
of the Baptist Mission in Burma, and as such 
appeals to wealthy American Baptists for 
funds that will place it on such a permanent 
footing that it may without hindrance be- 
come the mighty factor in the future evan- 
gelization of Burma that it promises to be 
as the educator of intelligent native Chris- 
tian workers. Its endowment would be a 
stroke of economy, for it would place the 
institution beyond all uncertainty in its work 
of supplying educated pastors, missionaries, 
teachers and laymen who would make the 
best of the present forces of the church in 
hastening forward the final establishment 
of Christianity in all Burma. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS IN BURMA 
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OUR GREAT SIGN TREE 


MRS. M. B. INGALLS, THONGZE, BURMA 


ae AY I come into your Kyoung?” 

(monastery) I asked an old Bur- 
man priest, who reclined on his divan. He 
did not reply, and so I ventured up the 
steps and then I saw that he was blind. I 
sat down on the floor with my Bible woman 
and began the acquaintance, but he was not 
civil till he had pulled out some cushions 
and raised himself much higher. He said 
he had been a priest twenty-five years, and 
had been blind five years. I tried to tell 
him about Jesus Christ, who had compas- 
sion on the blind, but when he heard that 
name he counted his rosary still faster, and 
waved his hand in anger. After a little 


silence he said, “I think you are the white 
teacheress who has come to Thongze, and 
I do not care to know you, for I am starv- 
ing on your account; my best disciples have 
gone over to you; they no longer worship 
these gods, and they do not reverence me 


as they once did, and I am so blind that I 
cannot see to beat the boys for this, and 
you had better go away.” 

A few days after that I passed the great 
banyan tree opposite the Kyoung, and | 
sat down on the grass and talked with 
the people. They had taken off their san- 
dals, closed their umbrellas, and had their 
heads bowed down on the ground and their 
hands in the attitude of Buddhist worshipers, 
and after they had emptied their trays of 
rice under the tree they gathered about me 
and told me that this tree was more than a 
hundred years old; that the great nats 
(spirits) had their headquarters up in the 
tree, and if they did not revere them and 
present offerings, they would send great 
calamity upon them. 

I began to tell them about the holy and 
good God who created the tree, when I 
heard “ Ahem!” and “ Ahem!” I looked 
up to see the old priest standing in the 


doorway of his Kyoung, and at once the 
devotees disappeared. 

My way seemed hedged up, but the Mas- 
ter had said, “ Lo, I am with you always,” 
and so I got up courage and followed the 
old priest inside ; and then I told him I was 
his friend, and to prove it, as I had nothing 
else in my bag,I gave him my smelling 
salts! He smelled it till the tears came 
from his eyes, and said, “ There must be 
power in it, and perhaps might cure him.” 
And then, as it was warm, I gave him my 
fan, and he was refreshed and smiled. 

“Oh,” I said as I sat down, “I cannot 
do what Jesus Christ did while he was here 
on earth.” 

Then came the scorn on his face, so I 
turned the subject and said, “1 will tell you 
about my grandfather who was blind many 
years.” 

“ Ah!” he said, “ blind, was he ? 


on ” 


Speak 


So I told him about my dear grandfather, 
who tried very many doctors and was not 
cured, but the good spirit was guided by 
Jesus Christ and made him resigned, and 
we never heard a murmur from his lips. 

Again the name of Jesus Christ was an 
offense to his ear, and my way seemed 
closed and we were silent. Then he got 
one of his boys to open the salts, and after 
a few minutes he asked, “ How did your 
blind grandfather spend his time?” 

I told him how he used to pat the great 
dog, smooth the gray cat, and hold the little 
children, telling them good stories, and that. 
we used to bring him sweet apples and 
other fruit and flowers, and that he used to 
ask his God to bless us; and sometimes we 
would lead him about in the garden where 
the birds sang. And then I told him how 
I read to him out of a good book which 
had a gold edge and beautiful pictures. 


Our Great Sign Tree 


«“ What were the words?” he asked. 

‘Years have passed, but it seems to me 
as yesterday. Joy to my soul! the hedge 
broke away, and I told him if he would 
stop counting his beads I would repeat the 
very words we read over and over again, 
till my grandfather could say them. So I 
repeated in my English Pali, which gained 
his respect to such an extent that he ordered 
one of his men to get a mat for the teacher- 
ess, and when they had all lighted their 


BANYAN TREE BY MRS. INGALLS’ HOUSE 
AT THONGZE 


cigars and I was reseated, I began Romans 
5:7-8. “For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet peradventure for a good 


man some would even dare to die. But 
God commendeth his love toward us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us.” And when I had put him to a little 
shame on account of my English Pali, I 
repeated it in Burmese. 
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Then as he seemed a little thoughtful 
over it, 1 repeated it again, and then the 
boys repeated it, till he had heard it four or 
five times. When I got up to go I saw peo- 
ple making offerings under the nat tree, 
so I sat down again and told him about the 
living God, and before he was aware of it 
he had an abridged story of the Creation. 
He had never tasted any kind of English 
food, so I sent him some, and went myself 
as often as I could. He was too proud to 
say he liked to hear the text, so he used 
to ask me to “repeat my Pali,” and would 
then add, and “now the Burmese,” but his 
mind was dark, and I had no evidence that 
he felt that he was a sinner. He was a 
Buddhist priest, and rested on that. 

The Lord was with us in our message to 
the people, and we had converts and bap- 
tisms. 

So for a year I continued my visits, and 
then he grew weaker and said his end was 
near and his coffin was made. Then his 
senses failed, but he did not forget me, and 
as he knew the Christians needed a better 
ground for my house, he called up witnesses 
and made his monastery and place over to 
me; and when the funeral was over, the 
head man of our village came and planted 
the flags at the four corners, and this was 
how I came into possession of this tree and 


the land for our chapel and mission house. 


Ten years passed, and one day some 
Christian girls came running into my room: 
“Look, mamma, those men are taking off 
their sandals and are bowing down under 
our great tree.”” They could not understand 
how people could be so dark-minded as to 
believe in nats. 

1896.— It is not the nat banyan tree 
now. It is my “poster tree.” Look at it. 
There are Bible pictures and scripture texts 
in Burmese, and to call attention to these I 
have tacked about them many other pic- 
tures. In front of these three girls are 
pictures of Queen Victoria. The man at 
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the right is a Burman preacher, and just 
beyond him is a zayat with pictures and 
texts inside, and beyond the girls isa Hindu 
water man, looking up into the tree, and 
the man at his left is a heathen who is read- 
ing that text under Christ, John 3:16. Be- 
yond him is just a glimpse of the new water 
shed, a donation from a dear lady in Eng- 
land. There the travelers come to quench 
their thirst, and in the zayat is a preacher 
to tell them of the waters of eternal life. 
They are told of the spirit God who created 
the great tree and the world. If youcare to 
peer again through your glass you will see 
on the trunk of the tree the bright, flashing 
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notice of the Perry Davis Pain Killer, and 
on the side towards the water shed you will 
see the more modern one of Dr. Jaynes’ 
medicines, They are a blessing to Burma, 
and go packed off with our Bible and tracts. 
Every day there are groups of men, women 
and children before this tree; some stand 
and read. From the window where | now 
write, I have seen some just look up and 
pass on, but another day I have watched 
and found those same persons reading the 
texts. I change the pictures now and then, 
when soiled or torn or wet by a beating 
rain. My greetings to all who look at my 
text-poster in Thongze. 


HOW WE BUILT THE STATION 


REV. 


M. B. KIRKPATRICK, M.D., NAMKHAM, UPPER BURMA 


(This article shows one phase of a missionary’s life. What with preaching, doctoring, building, teaching and so forth 


a missionary must be a many sided man.] 


ROM appearances there seemed but 
little prospect of getting timber for 
building, even enough for the casings, 
rafters, etc., which would be necessary for 
a brick building. I took several trips into 
the mountains in different directions, and 
found that there was some timber, but it 
seemed as if it would be very difficult and 
expensive to get itcut and brought in. The 
bamboo house, when it is finished, is so 
uncomfortable and unhealthy that I decided 
to try and get some posts and rough timbers 
for a frame if possible. I went to see some 
Kachin and Paloung chiefs, and by making 
them some little presents and helping some 
of their sick people, I got their help, and 
soon the word was sent all over the hills 
that I wanted timber and would pay cash 
for it. I was surprised at the way the 
people responded, and at the amount of very 
good timber which came in. There is no 
teak here, and I had to take the best that 
the country affords. 


While getting the timber brought in, I 
had some men making bricks to try the dif- 
ferent kinds of clay, and to find out what the 
cost would be if it was advisable to build 
with bricks. When I came up from Man- 
dalay I brought a pair of bullocks and cart- 
wheels and soon had a cart to draw sand, 
stone and lumber with. While these things 
were going on I had a gang of coolies mak- 
ing roads to the river, to the place where 
the stone is, and to the foot of the moun- 
tains where I knew we must get our wood 
from. As soonas I found out what I could 
do, I wired Mr. McGuire to send me some 
carpenters and sawyers which I engaged 
when in Mandalay. Just as I got the cart 
nicely at the work, one of the bullocks was 
stolen from under the house and it has not 
been heard from since. It was a month be- 
fore I could get another, and that part of 
the work was delayed. The carpenters were 
also very slow about coming, and I was 
getting anxious, for this old house will not 


stand a hard blow and it will be no pro- 
tection from a heavy rain. Finally I got 
things running altogether, and now there is 
every prospect of getting all of the neces- 
sary buildings up before the rains come. 
At present the house is under cover, and 
the floors laid, and a few days will see 
it all enclosed. The windows and doors 
are all made and ready to hang. The 
house has good hard-wood posts, hewed 
joists, rafters and sleepers, sawed lumber 
for flooring, ‘walling and partitions, with a 
thatch roof. It has four large rooms, two 
bath-rooms and two store-rooms, and a large 
veranda in front, and a small one back of 
the dining-room. It is as comfortable a 
house as any mission house in Burma, but 
not as ornamental as some. 

How long the timber will last is impos- 
sible to tell. 1 charred the bottoms of all 
the posts, then painted them with a double 
coat of coal tar, and all the wood from the 
floor, down has been soaked with earth oil. 
I think from what people here say, that the 
posts will last from five to ten years; all ex- 
cept the posts should last twenty years. 
“ Time will tell.” With the sun-dried bricks 
I built a cook-house 16 by 32, with a parti- 
tion in the middle, so that one-half can be 
used for the missionary, and the other part 
for the girls in the school, whose dormitory 
is near the mission house. With some 
burned bricks I made a good oven in one 
corner and a good range for the cook. 
With more sun-dried brick I have built a 
stable, and store-room for tools, tent and a 
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work bench, where I have to do all kinds 
of repairing, soldering, repairing saddles, 
chairs, etc., also a fowl house with brick 
walls, for it is impossible to keep fowls 
from the leopards without a very secure 
house. I have also built the frame of a 
dormitory large enough for all the boys in 
the school and two rooms for a teacher. 
I have the materials all ready for the chapel, 
but am waiting till this old bamboo house 
is removed, for this is the best place for the 
chapel. I also have the materials all ready 
for the hospital building, but have already 
too much on my hands to give much time 
or attention to the medical work, although 
I have a number of patients every day. 

The first work I did in preparation for 
building was to go to the foot of the moun- 
tains and make a dam and repair a water 
channel, which brings a fine stream of water 
into the upper corner of the compound, 
where it runs into a large basin which I 
dammed up and now have a lake of about 
an acre, several feet deep. The overflow 
runs through the compound and out at the 
lower side; it can be turned to any part for 
irrigation if needed. I had to get the water 
before I could make bricks. 

The buildings are as follows: House 
all of wood with thatch roof, cook-house, 
stable and fowl house of brick, with thatch 
roof, girls’ dormitory, boys’ dormitory, 
chapel and hospital with good hard-wood 
posts, hewed rafters, and floor joists, bam- 
boo flooring, matting siding of walls and 
thatch roofs. 
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HE Kachins are rich in “traditional 
lore.” They deal with nearly every 
phenomena of life as observed in their rude 
and savage state. Traditions exist regard- 


KACHINS 


ing the creation, the fall,’ the flood and 
the origin of sacrifices. Long stories relate 
how the principal feasts, dancing, marriage, 
funeral ceremonies and different tribal and 
family customs, first came into observance. 
If all these traditions were collected they 
would make up a respectable volume, and 
many of them would no doubt be as inter- 
esting and instructive as some of their 
sister tales, whose only prerogative seems 
to be that they are called classical. Two 
or three of these will give an idea of their 
general form and character. 

THE CREATION.— The main points in the 
lengthy account a native priest can give 
on this interesting topic, are the following : 
Originally, «before the beginning,” only 
winds, clouds and a mysterious being, half 
human’ and half avian, existed in some 
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unaccountable manner, through its own 
power. From these elements by means of 
a generative process, were brought forth 
the first cosmical matter, and primitive 
spirits or mats. These nats brought forth 
vegetation, animal and human life. While 
the elementary parts of the world still exis- 
ted in their rudimentary forms, a great nat 
named Chinun gave birth to a monstrous. 
being, half spirit and half man, named 
Ninggawnwa. He held at his birth, which 
lasted through seven years, a hammer and 
a pair of tongs in his right hand. With 
these instruments he in due time gave form 
and order to the visible earth. As soon as 
the earth was completed Chinun brought 
forth a great pumpkin, which the “ Omnis- 
cient” one (also a later son of Chinun) 
after the death of his mother, divided into 
two parts. From the part to the right the 
first man was created; from the one to the 
left the first woman. This human pair 
dwelt at the central part of the earth by a 
beautiful mountain, created from the head 
of Chinun. Man was created immortal, 
but because of a foolish desire to see a 
dead being, and having by a lie brought 
over himself the wrath of the Sun-nats, 
death was imposed upon him as a punish- 
ment. A number of cattle were sent to eat 
the “ fruit of life,” which would have served 
as a preventive of death. The first human 
pair gave birth to another, and so on, until 
the third generation, when nine sons and 
nine daughters were born to a certain 
Wachetwa. These are the progenitors of 
the different Kachin tribes, or as some 
would assert, of the Asiatic races in general. 
The pedigree of white people can be traced 
back to a certain kind of monkey, and ac- 
cording to some, were not found until after 
the great flood. Everything now exists 
through itself, and an over-ruling Providence 
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in the Christian sense is not recognized. 
The nats at times shake the mountains, 
thus causing earthquakes, or send a great 
frog to swallow the sun or the moon, which 
causes eclipses but are not otherwise inter- 
fering with the regular, and to their minds, 
unchangeable order of the universe. 

THE FLoop.— The Kachin version of 
this almost universal story runs in some- 
what the following manner. Some time 
after Ninggawnwa had finished his creative 
work and appointed dwelling-places for the 
different races, an attempt was made by 
him to build a huge bridge at the central 
part of the earth over the mighty Irrawaddy. 
Nine jealous brothers determined out of 
envy to frustrate the work came one day 
and said to him: “ Your mother is dead.” 
This did not trouble him, as he thought it 
easy to find a step-mother. After some 
time the brothers returned, saying: “ Your 
father is dead, come back.” This caused 
him great sorrow; his heart was filled with 
anger, and he crushed in his wrath an 
adjacent mountain, after which he returned 
home. Now he discovered that he had 
been greatly deceived. In order to take 
revenge on the nine brethren, their relatives, 
and for some unknown reason, on humanity 
in general, he caused a great flood to over- 
flow the whole earth, and intended to ex- 
tinguish every form of life. Two orphans 
escaped, however, in a great oval-shaped 
drum. They took with them nine cocks and 
nine iron needles. A needle was dropped 
and a cock let free each passing day. On 
the ninth day hearing the needle ring 
against the stones and the last cock crow, 
they knew that the earth was dry. One of 
the orphans some time after this great 
catastrophe, was killed by a furious nat. 


The other married a_ half-nat, named 
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Ningcut. A child was born to this pair, 
which a nat named Chitong killed when 
its mother was absent from home. The 
liver was prepared for the mother to eat, 
and the body itself was chopped into small 
pieces and scattered over an adjoining field. 
From this seed the new race sprang forth, 
in everything like the antediluvian one, 
which is now inhabiting the earth. 

THE Lost Boox.—A third tradition de- 
serving attention is the following: After the 
world was set in order and the different 
races had settled in their respective homes, 
Ninggawnwa at a great feast met with 
representatives from the most powerful sur- 
rounding races. At the close of the feast 
he was asked to become their ruler. This 
he refused, but gave to each of them a book. 
The Chinese book was of paper, the Bur- 
man of palm leaves, but the Kachin book 
was made of parchment. On the way home 
the recipient of the Kachin book prepared 
and ate it as food. (Some assign as a 
cause that the man was hungry and had 
nothing to eat; others, which I think are 
more numerous, do not attempt any expla- 
nation for this strange procedure.) Since 
then the Kachins have had no book, but 
the great nat-priests and _ professional 
story tellers are able to relate its contents. 
This is always done at their great feasts, 
when it takes three nights and days to 
rehearse it all. It contains the only authen- 
tic records known, regarding creation, the 
flood, the different human races, the origin 
of the nats, their work and worship. 

A number of narratives in the same vein 
might be given, but the above will suffice to 
give a general idea of their contents. It 
would be interesting to know something 
about the sources from which these shallow 
streams have been flowing. 
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TRIAL AND TRIUMPH 


REV. W. 


N a village on the Gyne River called 
Pothane was living a man by the name 

of Tuley, who had been a member of Don 
Yan church, but had been excluded seven 
or eight years before. He claimed to be a 


Christian still, and declared he would do 
better than he had done. 


He wrote a letter 
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wished to be baptized also. After due de- 
liberation two were received. I went up, 
spent several days in their neighborhood 
and baptized these two, a middle-aged man 
and his wife. 

It caused quite a little excitement in that 
section, especially among the Buddhists, 


A JUNGLE CHAPEL IN BURMA 


to the Church asking for restoration, but the 
Church said: “ Wait until we see more of 
you.” He waited for some months, then he 
went over to the church himself —a_ two- 
days’ journey —and at his earnest request 
he was restored, his wife also having been 
baptized in the meantime. Then some 
friends of his living in the village of Cron- 
quay, about eight miles from Pothane, 


and they made up their minds that they 
must do something to show their displeas- 
ure. First they started some scandalous 
reports about the relations of the mission- 
ary to his female converts. This made our 
Christian people very angry, and they in- 
sisted that something must be done. The 
pastor of the nearest church declared that 
if the teacher did not prosecute those who 
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started the scandal, they (the Christians ) 
would be very much ashamed, and other 
people would be afraid to become Chris- 
tians. I referred them to Matthew 5:11 
and 12, and begged them to try to act ac- 
cording to the Master’s instructions, and 
I must say they made a great effort. 

Then three of the Buddhist priests of that 
section agreed to ostracize these new con- 
verts, and any others who became Chris- 
tians, and persuade all their followers to do 
the same. For a little while it looked as 
though the converts were going to have a 
real hard time. Again appeals were made 
to me by our Christians, and they begged 
me to go to the magistrate and obtain an 
order, commanding the villagers to be 
friendly with these new converts, and treat 
them as before. Again I pointed out that 
this would be contrary to our Master’s in- 
structions, and once more they yielded to 
scriptural instruction and went back re- 
solved to do their duty, and if necessary 
suffer persecution for Christ’s sake. 
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Now what has been the result? That was 
but four months ago; today there is a chapel 
built by the villagers themselves, right near 
the house of these new converts, the leading 
priest has left the village, and a school has 
been started with twenty children study- 
ing under a Christian teacher, and others 
expected to make up the number to forty. 
I would like it understood distinctly that 
these are movements of the people them- 
selves; that there is no American money 
being spent in these schools; and that to 
me it makes the future bright with promise. 

One fly there is in this ointment; viz., 
although both these movements are in pure- 
ly Pwo sections, we have no Pwo preachers 
to take up the work. Both men sent out 
are Sgaws, who have a poor speaking knowl- 
edge of the Pwo language and a much worse 
knowledge of Pwo books. Nevertheless, I 
am glad to have even these men to begin 
the work, and I hope in the future to see 
this school produce good workers for both 
Pwo and Sgaw fields. 


POPULATION IN THE SHAN STATES 


REV. W. 


HERE are no centres of population, 
properly speaking, in the Shan States, 
neither are there among the Karens or 
Chins or Kachins. Since I have traveled 
over both fields, this and Moné, I don’t think 
there is much difference in population. 
Moné field reaches more states, but they 
are small. The population may be a little 
nearer, but travel is more difficult there. 
The Shan States must be worked by local 
outstations in local centres of population. 
Namkham field is more compact, but 
probably on the whole with a somewhat 
smaller population; at least there is less 
call for outstations, and Thibaw has the 
strongest call, due to the location of centres 
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of population. The town is growing and 
will grow more rapidly from this time 
forward. 

The census for this year gives something 
over twenty thousand houses in Thibaw 
state — that is, in the territory governed by 
the Thibaw Sawbwa— with an estimated 
population of a little more than one hun- 
dred thousand, or five inhabitants per house. 
The Paloung country must be worked from 
here and some other territory outside of 
Thibaw state. So there is no lack of op- 
portunity for work. Thibaw town has a 
population of about four thousand. The 
railroad will make work some heavier for 
two or three years. 
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THE THARRAWADDY KAREN MISSION 


[The report of this mission for last year did not arrive 
in time to be inserted in the annual report of the Mission- 
ary Union, and we are glad to present the following report 
from Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D.D., the work of this field 
being carried on in connection with the Theological Semi- 
nary at Insein.— Editor.) 

SINCE Mr. Calder, at the urgent request of the 
Executive Committee, left in 1893 to take charge 
of the Moulmein field, the care of the Tharra- 
waddy Mission has been committed to one of the 
missionaries connected with the Theological Semi- 
nary, not as a permanent arrangement, but to 
serve until a missionary could be sent to the 
Tharrawaddy Mission. Meanwhile, each year, 
the expectations of the Karen Christians have 
been awakened that the promised man for Thar- 
rawaddy would come, only to be disappointed. 
During the year under review those expectations 
seemed almost certain of fulfilment in the ap- 
pointment of Rev. B. P. Cross; but at the last 
moment Mr. Cross was sent elsewhere, and Thar- 
rawaddy was again left to the care of the three 
resident Roman Catholic priests, to the great joy 
of the priests, no doubt, but to the sorrow of the 
churches, who, while themselves in no danger of 
being diverted from the truth by the Roman 
Catholic laborers, are no match for them in work 
among the heathen. 

The missionary at the seminary has only three 
months to give to Tharrawaddy, and one-half of 
that time falling as it does in the hottest season 
of the year, is unsuitable for traveling in the 
district. Nevertheless, since Mr. Thomas left in 
March last eight visits have been made, in all of 
which I have been accompanied by Mrs. Smith 
and a few trained helpers. Moreover, in the 
vacation of 1896, seven, and in the vacation of 
1897, nine young men, students in the seminary, 
were engaged as evangelists all over the district, 
supported by the seminary “ pice-a-week ’’ col- 
lections. In addition to these, other young men, 
also students in the seminary, who themselves 
belong to Tharrawaddy, have been employed in 
the same manner by the Tharrawaddy Karen 
Home Mission Society. A most favorable im- 
pression has thus been made in many heathen 
communities. Ata council held on the gth of 
March three Tharrawaddy pastors were examined 
and declared fit for ordination, the ordination 
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services being held the same day. It gives me 
great satisfaction to make this announcement, for 
each of these men is a tried and successful leader, 
and the number of effective ordained men in 
Tharrawaddy had become greatly reduced. 

The station school has been under the most 
efficient management of Miss S. J. Higby. A 
report of the school will be given by her to the 
Woman’s Board, and nothing more, therefore, 
will be said of it here, excepting that the contri- 
butions of the churches for the support of the 
school have aggregated a generoussum. If they 
had been given a little more promptly Miss Hig- 
by would have been saved much anxiety. Too 
much cannot be said of the cheerful, uncom- 
plaining courage with which Miss Higby has 
endured much privation and lack of conveniences 
with which other station schools are provided, and 
to which Miss Higby has herself been accustomed 
during her many years of service in other dis- 
tricts. With a corps of teachers in full sympathy 
with her, she has by her presence and labors in 
Tharrawaddy town done no little to supply the 
place of a resident missionary. I am_ thankful 
both to the Woman’s Board and to the Execu- 
tive Committee for the means of making her a 
little more comfortable during the coming year. 
Such workers are scarce, and should be cherished 
and cared for. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The new year is fairly inaugurated. We 
have an attendance of 142 in the Karen, and 36 
in the Burmese department. The class in Greek, 
after a year of foundation laying in Green’s 
Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testa- 
ment, is now studying with great enjoyment and 
profit Dr. Harper’s Inductive Method with 
the Gospel of John. Next year, which will be 
their third and last, they will read passages im 
extenso throughout the Greek Testament. You 
will question my wisdom, I fear, when I tell you 
that this Greek class takes this study over and 
above their vernacular studies, from no one of 
which they are excused in view of their study of 
Greek. Greek studied and acquired under such 
circumstances will become the property of men 
with habits of diligence and manly self-applica- 
tion, which will ensure that their superiority in 
knowledge shall prove a real blessing to their 
brethren in the ministry and to the churches. 

INSEIN. D. A. W. SMITH. 
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THE WORK AT MANDALAY. Several Chinese are now attending our Sunday 
services and have been for several months. They 
Nothing so deadens the spiritual nature as _ understand very little of the Burmese, but some- 
does idolatry, nothing so renders the soul unsus- _ thing, and they have the scriptures in their own 
ceptible to the highest truth. Sometimes one is language. We hold a meeting for Chinese once 
almost tempted to think it as profitable to preach a week in the house of one of them. Two have 
to the idols themselves as to the idolaters. But been baptized, one of whom understands Bur- 
it is not so, and God, through his word, is stir- | mese quite well, and acts as interpreter in these 
ring the hearts of this people. Many of them meetings. 
are beginning to think and are ready to acknowl- 
edge that there is no hope for them in Buddhism 
either here or hereafter; that their idols are mere 
piles of brick or logs of wood, and that their God 
is not. We joyfully seize the opportunity of 
showing all such persons the infinite superiority 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ to this man-made 
system, and of pressing home his claims upon 
them. 


I have a feeling that our churches out here, 
as well as at home, should give for world-wide 
evangelization, and the only way they can do this 
now is through the Missionary Union. For two 
or three years we have taken regular collec- 
tions for this object, and the last one just taken 
amounted to more than 100 rupees, both the Eng- 
lish and the Burman churches being represented. 
JoHN 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


MEETING OF SEPT. 13, 1897. TWELVE MEMBERS PRESENT. 


HE Treasurer presented a financial statement, showing the receipts from donations and legacies 
from April 1 to Sept, 1 were $60,733.72, or $10,166.25 less than last year. 
Miss Lillian Eastman was appointed missionary of the Union, and Miss Margaret M. Sutherland 


and Miss Eastman were designated to Bhamo, Burma, at the request of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. 


At the request of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Miss Stella T. 
Ragon, of Macomb, IIl., and Miss Violetta R. Peterson, of Lake Crystal, Minn., were appointed 
missionaries of the Union, to be sent forward as soon as funds are provided. 


The decease of Mrs. J. M. Carvell, of Nowgong, Assam, and Mrs. I. E. Munger, of Tura, Assam, 
was announced. 


A list of the sub-committees standing over from last year was presented by the Recording Secretary, 
and they were reappointed. 


MEETING OF SEPT. 27, 1897. TWELVE MEMBERS PRESENT. 


At the request of the Woman’s Society of the West, Miss Cora Spear was appointed a missionary 
of the Union and designated to Mandalay, Burma. 


The share of the Missionary Union in the printing expenses of the Commission on Systematic 
Beneficence, $125, was appropriated. 

It was stated that an informal meeting of some members of the committee was held with Rev. 
Timothy Richard, Secretary of the Christian Literature Society for China. The members present 


heard a statement of his plans for much enlarged distribution of Christian literature in China, with 
cordial approval. 


Mr. Joseph Booth, organizer of industrial missions in East Africa, was introduced to the committee 
and made a statement concerning his plans for the industrial and Christian development of Africa. 


The committee heard the statements with much interest, and a sub-committee was appointed to 
further investigate the matter. 
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PROGRAM FOR MONTHLY MISSIONARY MEETING 


(The references are to this number of the MAGAZINE.) 


Praise Service. (4) ‘*In this country men.” 
Scripture, Prayer and Singing. paragraphs). 
Selections from “ A Cart Journey in Burma.” Singing. ‘‘From Greenland’s icy moun- 
(1) ‘‘Passing over our first noon rest.’’ tains.’ 
589 (one paragraph ). Trial and Triumph. p. 608. 
(2) ; We had — set our chairs The Work at Mandalay. p. 611. 
own.’’ p. 591 (four paragraphs). 
(3) “ We want nothing.” p. 592 (twelve A Famine on Our Field. p. 581. 
Offering, Doxology and Benediction. 


paragraphs). 
DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


p. 597 (two 


MAINE, $360.01. 


Hancock Asso., per W. H. 
Rice, Treas. Surry ch., $2.40 ; 
Sedgwick ch., $6.46; Winter 
Harbor ch. , $4.40; Franklin 
ch., $2.80 ; Ellsworth ch., ist 
quar., $2. 96 Ellsworth ch., 
2d quar., $3.30 ; Lamoine ch., 
$5.75; Brooklin $5.60 ; 
Trenton ch., 4oc 

Penobscot Asso., ol A. G. 
Ray, Treas. First Brewer ch., 
$12.50; Bradley ch., 74c.; 
Great Works ch., $1.20 ; Lin- 
coln Centre ch., 33¢ 

Jemtland ch. Y. P.S.C. E., for 
sup. Tau Hu, care Rev. W. 
Ashmore, Jr 

Kast Machias ch. .........-.- 

Washington Asso., coll. ..... 

Sidney, ist ch 

West Gardiner ch 

Farmington, Mr. and Mrs, F. 
A. Leavitt, for sup. stu. in 
Theol. Sem., Insein, care 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith 

€ p~d Head, Mrs. Lizzie Rog- 


Asso., per A. G. 
Ray, Treas., Ban or, 2d ch., 
$27.30; Oldtown ch., $12.28 ; 
West Hampden ch., $1.20; 
Passadumkeag ch., 60c.; East 
Corinth ch., 7oc.; Levant 
ch., $2.00 ; South Levant ch., 
$2.00 ; Brewster, 1st ch.S.S., 
$1.32 

Saco, Main-st. ch 

South Paris ch. 

South Waterloo ch. .......... 

Hodgdon Y. P. S.C. E., $1.80; 
a friend, 25c. 

Alfred, rst ch 

Lincoln Asso., per Herbert 
E,. Thayer, West Rockport, 
$1.56; So. St. George, $3.17 ; 
Belfast, $2 293 Warren, $6.53; 

Bowdoinham ch 

Skowhegan, ch 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $203.09 


Mill Village ch 
New Boston ch 
Newport, ist ch., 
Downie’s Industrial School, 
Newport, Fletcher Miss. Soc., 
for Burma Mission 
Plainfield ch 


Greenville ch. 

Laconia, 1st ch 

Seabrook ch. ...... . 

Plaistow ch 

Keene ch. Y. P.S.C. E., tow. 
sup. Dala, care Rev. E. G. 
Phillips 

Maden Crown Hill ch 

Franklin Falls, rst ch 


VERMONT, $111.43. 


Burlington, ist ch., for medi- 
cal missionary work in China 
under the direction of Rev. 
G. A. Huntley, M.D...... 

Hydeville ch., tow. salary of 

iss Converse 

East Hubbardton ch., 
salary of Miss Converse. . 

Pittsford ch. (of which $5.00 is 
tow. salary of Miss Con- 
verse) 

Chester, 1st ch. S. S. Young 
Men’s Bible Class, tow. 
sup. Kalkany Katama, care 
Rev. J. Dussman 

Andover ch 

Richford, Y. P.S E., for 
medical work bg Rev. G. A. 
Huntley, M.D. 

Brookline ch 

Burlington, rst ch. S.S., Class 
No. 2 for sup. Nn. pr,. Pothe- 
pogu Henry, care Rev. W. 

Manley 

Fairfax ch. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $811.82. 


Winchester, ist ch 
Chelsea, Cary-ave. 
Cc. E 


West Harwich ch 

Somerville, Perkins-st. ch... 

Winchendon ch. 

Methuen, 1st ch. 

West Acton ch. .. 

West Royalston ch 

Athol, rst ch 

Boston, Tremont Temple ‘ch., 
Miss Johanna Stewart 

Boston, Ruggles-st. ch., a 
friend 

Boston, Ruggles-st. ch. B. Y. 

Story 


Boston, T. "Evans. 
«South Asso., 
Western friend 
Conway ch 
Brookville S. S.. 
Holliston ch 


Lawrence, 1st ch. S. S., for 
Ko Nee, care Rev. C 
Davenport 

Newton Centre ch. 


- Soc 

Inquiry of Theol, Sem..... 
Petersham ch. . 
Dedham, 2d ch. Pp. S. red 
North Scituate, rst —_ 
Woodville ch. 
Easton, a friend . 
Everett, Mrs. H. A. Braun.. 
North Adams, rst ch., tow. 

sup. oo Taree, care 

Rev. E. N. Harris 100 00 
Weston ag 14 08 
Malden, 1st ch......... 45 80 
Marblehead, istch.. 15 
Fall River, Temple Y. P. S. 

C. E., for sup. Bu-tha, care 

Rev. D. A.W. Smith, Insein, 

10 00 

Newton Lower Falls, Miss 

Lizzie Davis . 1 00 
Gardner, 1st ch. 7 50 
Brockton, Sw. ch., for Mah 

Lee, care Rev. F. H. Eve- 

leth, 12 50 
Salem, Central ch. 27 79 


RHODE ISLAND, $300.65. 


North Tiverton Y. P.S.C. E. 
of Temple Chapel 7 00 
East Providence, 2d ch. 
which §1.00 is 
Alice F. White)... 9 82 
Pawtucket, ist ch. . 50 00 
Newport, 1st ch, OO 
Providence, 21 36 
Cranston-st. $.S. 
tow. sup. Moung See Dee, 
care Dr. A. 18 75 
Providence, Union ch, ...++++ 128 09 
4th ch 
Pawtucket, Woodlawn ch. 32 
86 
Jamestown P. Cc. 
for sup. n. pr., Modunath 
Momin, care Rev. E. G. 
Phillips, Tura, Assam 


CONNECTICUT, $250. 
Waterford, 2d ch. . 


Hartford, Olivet ch. 

Lyme, Old Lyme ch.. 
Clinton ch, 

New Haven Asso. coll. . 
Tariffville ch. 


2 
3. 
$5 90 
10 75 
3 20 $25 00 
5 00 213 60 
15 06 
20 00 
} 11 S2 
$34 07 | 
2 00 
: 32 00 
5 00 oo 
450 
1 06 
00 
6 25 
3 00 
17 50 
9 34 
7 30 
494 
74° 
6 00 
7 34 20 §2 
16 50 eS 
205 16 71 
175 1 00 
20 21 
5° 
20 00 
13 55 4 25 
210 1g! 
AM 10 43 
12:18 2 50 
81 
Calais, od 800 5 00 
7 12 
00 1 18 
4 
§ oo 100 00 200 
17 26 1425 
from a . 27 88 
50 00 teeesses 35 0O - 1074 
18-75 § 0 
50 00 3 00 OOMNEIG 9 35 
10 00 6009 Stratfield Y. P. S.C. E....... 5 @ 
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New London Asso., Y. P. So- 
Meriden, E. B. Hart, 100 
yearly pledge for sup. n. 
in China and Ellen D. tart 
in India, as 
r yearly pledge .......... 


NEW YORK, $582.22. 


Hoosick Falls ch............. 
Preston Hollow ch........ 
New York, Calvary ch, 
Morning: side ch.. 
aod s Corners ch., for sup. n. 
+, care Rev. E. Tribolet, 
New Baltimore ch, ......+-++ 
Brooklyn, Greenwood ch, .... 
Albany, Tabernacle ch. . 
Westerlo, Mrs. H. M. F isher, 
Cross River ch 
Buffalo, Lafayette ch. ....... 
Bingham and Spring 
East Cameron ch. ....... 
Jasper 
Olean, Miss Jennie Fow ler... 
Haskell Flats ch. 
Cattaraugus 5.5. Convention, 
Busti ch,, tow. sup. Rev. 
Richards, 
Harmony ch., tow. sup. Rev. 
H. Richards, Africa........ 
Mayville ch., tow. sup. Rev. 
. Richards, 
First Portland’ ch, +, tow. 
Groton S. S. 
Summer Hill 
OR, «005 
Trenton, 1st ch. 
Baldwinsville, ist ch. . or 
Naples ch, ...... 
SE 


Stephentown, Y. P. S. C.E.. 


NEW JERSEY, $279.6s. 


Newark, a friend, for sending 
the gospel to those who 
know not the Master....... 

Paterson, 1st ch., Miss Lilhe 
Van Gilson’s 'S. S. class, 
second payment tow. B. w. 
Reader in China........... 

Newark, Clinton-ave. ch. .... 

Jersey City, Summit-ave. ch. 


Burlington, Spring Side Mis- 


sion, tow. n. pr., care Rev. 
L. W. Cronkhite........... 
Magnolia 
First Atlantic City Y. P. S. C. 
, for n. pr., care Rev. I. S. 
Hankins 
Hamilton-sq. ch. ...... 
Jacobstown ch. .............. 


Donations 


First Bridgeton Y. P. S.C. E., 50 
4 40 
Fort Norris ch....... 16 29 


PENNSYLVANIA, $951.21. 


4th-ave. ch. Y. P. 
on salary n. ed in 


Philadelphia Blockley ch. ¥. 
E., tow. sup. 

She, care Rev.D. A. Ww. 

Lewisburg, 1st ch., tow. sup. 

Jokobo Kingoma, care Rev. 
H. Richards, Congo ....... 20 00 

Shady-ave. ch. 

. E. for work in 
Rev. W. H. Coston, 1 00 


New Britain ch. . 15 51 
Lower Dublin ch. 28 75 
Willistown Ch... 12 40 
200 
Philadelphia, North ch.. eee 8 61 
Harrisburg, 1st ch, .......... 10 00 
Jermyn 5 00 
Waverly 20 00 
for n. pr., 
pe Rev. W. S. Davis, 
++ 50 00 
Greenfield, Mt. Bethel ch...-. 2 50 
ese 
Coudersport, Y. P. S. C. E. 
Shingle House ch............ 1 25 
Turtle Point ch. . es 2 25 
Alleghany River "Asso. coll... 2 50 
West Salem 5 00 
New Brighton ch. ........... 102 34 
Mt. Zion Ch... 26 65 
Susquehanna ch. 7 00 
for 
Yah Pet, pol Rev. W. C. 
Hollidaysburg, Y. P. S.C. E., 
for special n. 25 00 
Warrior’s Mark ch, .......-.- 25 
2 26 
Leatherwood ch.............. 2.00 
Franklin, Union ch... 35 
Pine Creek ch, ...-+0....--++ 2 41 
Dilltown S. 1 00 
Big Crossing 1 §0 
BEC. Olivet CR, I 00 
Oak Hillch.......... 6 00 
Olive branch ch,.......-- 3 00 
Penville ch. ......... 100 
Berwick ch. 13 00 
Watsontown ch. ...........+. 444 
375 
17 90 
Union City ch. . 10 46 
Fork Ridge ch 13 55 
Alleg’ny, ch, "friends 
Mahanoy City ng. ch..... 1§ 00 
Pigeon Creek ch............+ I 25 
Jefferson ch. 400 
Waynesburg ch. ............. 8 00 
Mt. Zio CR. 3 34 
New Freeport ch. ........... 8 35 
Blacksville 3 08 
Goshen ch. . 75 
Beulah ch. 2 25 
North Ten Mile ch. ....-.... 4 25 
12 80 
Bailey Creek ch....-...+. gs 


Tioga ch. 1 00 


Brown Township 
Harrison Valley ch., add’ a 

Berlin Centre ch. ........ 
Northumberland ch. ......... 


DELAWARE, $5.30. 
Wilmington, North ch,....... 


WEST VIRGINIA, $521.51. 


Various chs. in Broad Run 

Various chs. in Goshen Aen. 

Huntington, Fifth-ave. ch.. 

Various chs. in Guyandotte 

ba chs. in Greenbrier 


wo Run, B, M. League..... 
Various chs. in Harmony Asso. 
Victor A. J. 
Benton’s Ferrych,........... 
Flaggy Meadow ch........... 
Lumberport 
Middishourn ch... 
Olive Branch ch. ............ 
Union Valley 
Ten Mile ch. 
Wadestown ch. ......... 


Wilsonburg ch. .... 
Worthington 
— chs. in Mt. Pisgah 
Twolsdies of Mt. Pisgah Asso. 
Meadow Creek ch............ 
Various chs. in Union Asso... 


OHIO, $554.44. 


Dayton, ist ch. B. Y. P. U.. 
Linden-ave. ch. Wom. 
Miss. Soc., of wh. $11 is 9 
sup. B. Ww, care Mrs, A. K 
Rossmoyne, Mt. Carmel ch.. 
Blanchard Valley ch....--.--- 
White Eyes Plain ch......... 
Perry ch....... 
Thompson 
Ch. 
Birds Run 
Macedonia ch..... 
Mount Zion ch 
Wills Creek ch 


Springfield, Obadiah Denny 

memorial for Martha Denny 
Coll. at Central 


Casar’s Creck 
Greenfield ch..... 
New Vienna ch. .........---. 
Sugar Creek 
Wilmington 
Xenia, rst.ch., Miss I. F. ie 
Dayton, C entral ch. S. S.. 


613 
75 
#36 00 | | 25 q 
I 00 
2 00 
| 2 25 
150 00 7 
5 30 
15 85 
4 50 q 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 76 88 : 
24 37 { 
31 65 
25 00 
5 00 43 01 i 
3 00 
79 go 
Meadow Dale ch,....... 119 
25 81 30 40 
30 00 25 
2 00 48 39 { 
8 10 
10 45 1 10 i 
10 00 § oo 3 
475 § 
5 00 ie 
2 50 12 00 
I 00 
2 88 1 26 
1 05 q 
65 - 
5 04 “a 
10 40 3 33 im 
1 73 a 
3 00 4 85 
1 05 
3 03 
1 25 § 20 
2 00 270 
30 00 125 ; 
5 90 | 
22 go 40 09 
1 65 25 j 
6 00 15 
3 70 
16 00 j 
8 15 58 57 
1 go 
5 00 50 00 | 
3 50 
Covert 1049 
Enfield ch, 00 
175 8 00 
3 29 1 70 
3.18 I 50 
7 
415 
1 50 
5 12 
50 00 6 33 
5 52 he 
5 04 
3 06 
Central ch. .... 
6 50 55 
4 25 1 52 
31 26 F 
78 53 2 00 
5 17 
Bethel ch, eee 5 00 
12 50 123 65 | 
2 00 5 90 4 
14 00 
9 25 ia 
12 50 | 2 00 
5 50 15 95 
16 79 25 00 
14 25 40 56 q 
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Steele Ave. Mission 
famine 
sufferers in India .......... 

West Jefferson ch 

Auburn ch. 

Norwalk B. Y. P.U. tow. sup. 
Rev. W. K. 

North Fairfield ch 

Reed ch. . 

Elyria, 1st ch. Geo 
2d paym’t on L. 

Mac-a-cheek ch 

Pleasant Valley ch 

Vermillion ch 

Madisonville ch. . 

Wyoming 5. S. 

Owl Creek B. 

Prospect ch.... 

Haskins ch. 

Toledo, Ashland-ave. ch 

Oliver Place B. Y. P. U 

“for suf. from fam- 
ine and earthquake in India 

Greenford ch...........- 


Windsor ch, .. 
Beaver ch 


Stillwater ch 
Union Valley ch, ............ 
Coll. Zoar Asso... 


INDIANA, §329. 


Peru, Rev. H. D. Cooper, for 
sup. Robert Harper, M.D.. 
Maurice, B. Y. P. U. for sup. 

Robert Harper, M. 'D 
Blue River ch 
Jeffersonville ch 
New Albany, Culbertson Ave. 
Salem ch. 
Freedom ch........ 
New Liberty ch. 
Underwood ch 
Uniontown ch. 
Brightwood ch eee 
Franklin Stu. Vol. Band 
Franklin ch 
Mt. Pleasant ch. .. ... 
Bethany ch. 
Coffee Creek ch 
Commiskey ch 
Elizabeth ch 
Hopewell ch 
Lancaster ch 
Seaffold Lick ch. ......00 
Evansville, rst ch 
Bethel ch 
Columbus ch. 
Fairland ch 


Duncan, on L. M 
So. Whitley ch 
Washington Township ch.. 
New Hope ch. 
Macedonia ch 
Sims ch. 


. 


West Union 
Elizaville ch. for Sau Lee Fund 
Frankfort ch 


Donations 


M. F, of Sugar Creek ch. S.S., 
for Sau Lee Fund 

Rossville ch. for Sau Lee Fund 

Aurora ch. 

Hogan’s Hill ch 

Moore’s Hill ch 

Rising Sun ch 

Tanglewood ch. ........ 

Versailles ch 

Washington ch 

Olive Branch ch, ........ 

Dupont ch 

eve 

Hebron ch . 

Indian Kentucky 

North Madison ch. .......... 

Mt. Zion ch 

Prairie Vine ch. 

Orland ch. 

Westport ch 


ILLINOJS, $509.51. 


Chenoa ch 

Chicago, Calvary Miss., Har- 

M.D. 


Berwyn J. "Jacobson . 
Alton ch 


leasant ch.... 
Piasa M. E. Ladies’ Miss. 


Mason City ch 
Normal ch 


Batavia ch 

Highland Park ch. Y. P. tow. 
sup. Carvoore Y. Mundu, 
care Rev. J. Cough 

Hyde Park ch. 

Irvin 

Lily Lake C. 

Normal Park ch 

Wheaton, Y. 


Antioch ch 

Town Mt.ch.... 

Franklin Asso. coll 

Bradford, Mr. Haymon 

Kankakee 

Gilead ch.,. 

92002000 

Paradise Union S. S.......... 

Lee Co. Union S. S.. 

Berwick ch. 

Chillicothe, Rev ron W. Safford 
tow. sup. n. pr., care Rev. J. 
M. Foster, China 

Osceola ch 

Mt. Zion ch 


Pittsfield, Rev. T. C. Coffey. 
Rockford, om ch 
Carthage 

Raritan ch 

Piensant S. 
Mrs. E. Carpenter. . 

A friend 


Clarksville 


Harmony ch. 
Martinsville 


Crab Orchard ch. . 

Hurricane, Mrs. C 

Williamson Asso. 

Chicago, Bohemian S. S.... . 

- Pilgrim Scand. Mrs. 

Ulbe for Africa 

Morgan Park, Dan., a friend 
for Rev. C. Nelson, Africa.. 


IOWA, $332.22. 


Marion, 1st ch., for sup. Coco, 
care Rev. A. V. B. Crumb.. 

Malvern ch 

Des Moines, Mrs. M. A. Morse 
for India . 

Homer Ch. 

Churdan ch. 

People’s ch 

Centreville Asso. for Ahbodeh, 
care Dr. Bunker 

Mt. Pleasant ch 

Cascade ch..... 

Jessup B. Y. P. U 
Rev. W. M. Simmons. 

Cherokee ch 

Missouri Valley ch. .......--+ 

Sioux City, Immanuel ch 

‘Calvary 

Sheldon ch. .... 

Sac City ch. 

Harlan, Dan. ch., for "Rev. Cc 
Nelson, Africa 

gs Grove, for Rev. C. 

elson, Africa 
Humboltch 
Livermore, Y.P.U 


Renwick ch. 
Rockford ch 
New Hartford, Rev W. F. 


Emerson ch.. 

Tabor, Rev. W. H. Curtis... 

Maquoketa S. S. . 

Forest City, Swede, for Edla 

Abbiah, care Rev. 

Manley 

Des Sw. W.S. 

Swea, Mrs. Mason. - 

Des Moines, Forest-ave. Ss. S. 
Birthday Soc 

Bethesda ch 


MICHIGAN, $27.95. 


Romeo Ch. ... 
Oakland ch. . 

Atlas, add’l 

Grand Blanc ch 
Croswell ch 

Marlette ch 


Rives Junction ch 


MINNESOTA, $106.89. 
Lake City, Mr. and Mrs, C. J. 


Fish Sw. ch, 

Isanti, rst Sw. ch 

Lincoln, N. Swenson 

Hallock, Mrs. Sten 

Cokato, a friend 

St. Paul, ist Sw., Freda and 
Eva Swenson.... 

Harris, H. B. Johnson 

Berwyn, Ill.,a friend......... 

Clear Lake, Mr. and Mrs. Lar- 


i 
| 
$7 00 1 73 
| 3 00 18 50 ee I 00 
8 12 125 2 25 
1 85 2 00 
4 68 135 
H 5 32 2 20 30 
3 25 3 20 43 
1 155 2 30 4 60 
3 35 
{ 25 00 5 52 I 00 
i 82 I 00 
i 5 00 3 00 5 00 
65 3 33 
20 00 4 40 
30 2 13 
| 7 00 I 00 10 00 
j 2 50 3 60 20 00 
45 91 3 35 
| 5 00 2 62 1 00 
i 25 00 4 50 
| 175 12 65 8 25 
9 85 20 12 
| 37 00 
Duncans Falls 4 00 
| 25 10 00 
Mt. Moriah ch. 2 §0 
3 00 126 95 ed 
§ 93 Kemper cl 2 56 4 95 
00 
sues 1 00 2 42 
25 00 
200 | Diamond Springsch. ........ 85 
3 50 10 
I 25 8 05 17 59 
1 05 
7 
5 00 15 00 
3 00 26 50 
I 00 32 50 nes 
41 64 10 00 9 5° 
4 06 18 60 
1. 
43 85 30 00 
30 eee 18 25 
50 Bethel ch 
too 1 
1 70 2 50 
65 1 00 
11 78 1 35 
1 28 1 93 
3 05 2 00 
| 1 
9 21 1 00 
2 06 
5S | Worth, B. Y. P. U....... 40 
I 00 
444 
1 46 5 00 
3 31 11 00 
56 50 25 00 
12 I 3 so 
Union ch. 2 08 
CR. 8 9S 15 00 5 00 
Cumberland 2 00 15 32 50 
New Bethel ch........-++++-+ § 81 2 00 5 00 
Pleasant View, Child’n’s Band 1 00 go 
50 3 00 2 50 
: I 00 50 20 
2 00 Bethel ch,.... £00 7 00 
6 35 Springfield ch...... 23 28 
f Middle Fork ch,........ «++. {2 00 35 5 00 


MISSOUR I, $133 


memoch........ ... 
Louisburg 


Ruhamah 
Baldwin 
Kansas City, 3d ch 


Turon ch. ....... 


Smith 


ed Kilmer. 
Caney = 
Wayside ch 
Olmitz, Joh 
Concordia 
Codell ch 
Turkville ch 
Bristow ¢ 
Ellis 
rand Centre ch, 
Pleasant Vale 
Stockton 


A. Hoover .... 


Minneapolis Calvary, Mrs. V, 
Hunt, for Koria Pixley, care 
Rev. J. E. Clough...’ 25 00 
WISCONSIN, $55.56. 
Ebenezer, Karl A. Mueller... , 00 
Mauston ch......, wining 2 45 
Brodhead ch............ 00 
La Crosse, ist ch,. 8 80 
Verona ch. ...... Il 10 
Milwaukee, Tabernacle Boys’ 
Farther 3 40 
No Greenfield 7 50 
Eureka, Dan., Jens Jenson, for 
Rev. C. Nelson, Africa’. . * 1000 
Waupaca, Dan. -S., for Rev, 
C. Nelson, Africa.’..... 5 00 


Home and Foreign Board of 
Missions ...... 


NE BRASKA, $151.06, 


Omaha, South ch. 
oe 


COLORADO, $18.89. 


CALI FORNIA, $53.10, 
Oakland, istch. Y, P 


New Hampshire 538 
334 89 
Massachusetts 6,601 75 ‘ 
Rhode Island 1,018 72 
Connecticut .... = 997 69 
11,096 73 
New Jersey ** 3,344 02 
Pennsylvania. ....... 4,678 34 
District of Columbia ss 150 00 
Maryland ........ 22 35 
128 50 
West Virginia .... 1,076 97 
3,744 56 
Indiana .......... 773 78 
Illinois... 2,531 64 
lowa.... 


Colorado 
California 
O. Burroughs and wi 


NORTH DAKOTA, $4.00. 
Jamestown ch, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Aberdeen B, y. P. U 


MONTANA, $3.00, 
Great Falls, Sw. ch. . 
OKLAHOMA, $22.55. 


sup. Robert Harper, M.D, . $5 00 
o. Pinnacle Assembly, P. Q. 


tow, 


CANADA, $10.30. | 


for med. work of Rev. Geo. i ; 

A. °° 5 30 i | 

LEGACIES, 

Dover, N. H, i | 

tsy Weed 
Estate......., #563 12 3 


tate Ann Ben- 


Donations and Legaci 
from April 1, 1897, to 
Sept. 1, ea 60.733 72 


Donations and Legacies 

from April 1, 1897, to 

Donations received to Oct, 


985 21 


1,375 64 
Michigan 


Nebraska 


' 
Donations 
Brooklyn Center, Rev, D. Wil- Floral ch, $2 70 
i Wichita, West Side.. 7o 
1st ch., Mrs. Lane 50 
Mrs.H.H. Hulbert, I 00 
Little Walnut ch..... I 50 
Indianola ch...... I 50 
Pleasant Valley ch. 5 00 
4 08 
Udall ch...... 76 
Pleasant Vale ch... 
175 
Weeping Water ch, .... 8 
Wabash ch, .... Igail C. 
3 50 Parker Estate. 2,000 00 
22 75 nce, R.I., 
Omaha, Calvary 56 bo 
Harper Mp? Masietta San a 
KANSAS, $166.34. 3 39 
Abbyville 3 15 Mead, E. Jo 
Clearwater, Rev. A. | = David City ch, OO 
3 50 
Climax ch........0 50 
Mt. Orum 3 56 
Kensington ch....... 36 
Oak Creek ch... 3 00 
5 50 S.C wave. ch. Y. P. 
Main Beave = Armona ch., F. R. McFee, 
6 tow. sup. n pr., A Soo, care 
Rev. J. W. Carlin, China 15 00 
é | Middletown, Mice Ruby Dear- 
Appanoose > : 5 Floreston, Miss Lillian Mer- 
3% I 00 
Floreston, Miss Lillian Merril] 
ts and Mrs. J. w. Smith, for j 
sup. n. pr, Lick Chang, 
care Rev, W. Ashmore, Jr., 889 04 
Council Grove ch. 1 37 Missouri 843 08 
Sabetha, Rev. S. J. Minard, McMinnville Colle e Mis 752 
558 W. he care Rev, South 176 98 
Wyoming 1 00 i | 
3000 78 15 | 
4 32 South Carolina... 1 08 4 
57 1 00 
1 67 » Care Dr. Bunker....., 5 21 
Orleans, N. P. I 00 British Columbia 60 30 
Indian Territory....... 28 30 
7 00 3 00 Canada................... 10 30 if 
és England 263 25 
ch,” 50 Harmony 20 00 | China......, 60 00 i 
&st Union ch.. 5° | Sibley, Annie Hansbrough. .. go | Congo. 
Lucas ch, 25 Blackwell, Mrs, Beaitie, 50 i | 
q 


HISTORICAL 
SKETCH 


American Baptist 
Missionary Union 
and its Missions. 


With 
Ninety 
Illustrations. 


_ at. 


By Rev. Eomuno F. Merriam. 


This volume gives a complete outline 
history of the Baptist missionary work 
in Burma, Assam, India, China, Japan, 
Africa, and Europe, with a sketch of the 
home history of the Missionary Union. 
Illustrated with numerous maps and 
cuts. 


Price, 75 cents in cloth, 50 cents 


in paper covers, postpaid. Address 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
MAGAZINE, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


f16 


FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 


For eighteen years 

I was not able to do 

any work, was con- 

fined to the house 

three years, often con- 

fined to the bed; took 

cold on the slightest 

exposure, eyes were 

weak and discharged 

great deal of mucous, 

was deaf in right ear, 

suffered intensely 

with in head, 

had fainting spells. 

Soften thought would 

Flose my mind, and 

yY was a misery to my- 

self and friends. 

— Eighteen months ago 

used Aerial Medication, in two weeks hearing 

was fully restored, Catarrh gradually subsided. 

and in six months was entirely cured. It has 

been one year since I used the treatment, the 

disease has not returned, and I feel like a new 

person.—Mrs. KATE ELLEGOoD, 2221 Walnut &t., 
st. Louis, Mo. 


34 years ago I had 
risings in my ears, had 
Catarrh 30 years, hear- 
ing failed, for many 
years could not hear 
1oud conversation two 
feet away, had contin- 
ual roaring in ears, 
hoarseness, throat sore 
and dry, intense pain 
over eyes and “stopped ©: 
up” feeling in my head. ¢s 
General health so im-{ 
paired was not able to 
work. Used Aerial Med- 
ication in ’92. Itstopped 
the roaring, pain and 
soreness, fully restored my hearing, for five years 
have been free from F. 
Howell, Arkansas. 


«« Whereas I was Deaf, now I can Hear.” 


At the age of 69, after 
having suffered from Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness 20 years, 
am truly thankful to state 
that I am entirely cured 

Z by Aerial Medication; my 

hearing, which had be- 

Z. come so bad that I could 

Ze. not hear a watch tick, or 

§ conversation, is fully re- 

y stored. I will verify this 

statement. — WILLIAM 

RITCHIE, Derby Centre, Vt. 

We have reliable assurance that the above 


statements are genuine and that Dr. Moore is 
a reputable physician.— Christian Standard 


Cincinnati, 
MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved remarx- 
ably successful last year, I have decided to renew 
it,and will for a short time send medicines sor 
three months’ treatment free. For question form 
and particulars, address, 

B 18, 


J. H. Moore, M.D., Dept. Cincinnati, 0. 
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A GREAT ADVANCE— PASTORS TO THE FRONT 


7 result of last spring’s campaign for the Baptist MissiONARY MAGAZINE 
was a large increase of the circulation. This was due chiefly to the pastors 

of the churches in which clubs were formed at the reduced rate of fifty cents a 

year in clubs of thirty, or in clubs equal to ten per cent of the church members. 
The kindly services of these pastors were highly appreciated. We must 


DEPEND ON THE PASTORS 


They are the only class whose addresses we have. The Baptist MISSIONARY 
MaGazineE is profusely illustrated and is attracting wide attention as 


A HANDSOME AND READABLE MAGAZINE 


Hundreds of testimonials have been received showing that it is placed along- 
side the popular periodicals in 


STYLE, BEAUTY AND INTEREST 


Another Campaign is asked for, and let it be short, sharp and decisive. 

In the month of December let pastors call attention to the Macazine from 
the pulpit, and appoint some one to receive subscriptions. Hundreds of pastors 
have done this and clubs have been made up. Will you push this to success? 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 1808 


will be better than ever before. No intelligent Baptist can afford to be without it. 
PRICES: — Fifty cents a year in clubs of thirty. 
Fifty cents to subscribers in smaller churches in clubs equal to ten per cent 
of the members. 


Sixty-five .cents in clubs of ten or in clubs equal to five per cent of the 
church members. 


One dollar a year to single subscribers. 
In all cases the MAGAZINE is sent to the individual addresses of subscribers. 
Address : Baptist MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, 
Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 
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